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pe CILLOTT’s 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughont the world. 
Ammnicay Brancn oF THE Hovsz, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Bunny Owax, Agent 
IMPERIAL FIRE INS. co., 
LONDON 











Bight Million Dollars in Gold. 


Office of the United States Branch, 40 to 44 
Pine Street, New York. 
B. W. CROWELL, Resipent Maxacen, 


». 5. JaPrpray, of E. 8. Jafiray & Co. 
Ricuarp Invin, of Richard Irvin r ad 


JouNsTOX, of J. a a 
Jas. Stuane, of J. & J. Stuart. 











20,000 COPIES ORDERED 


IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION, of the Splendid 





CHARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 





New Church Music Book called 


THE STANDARD!! 


Thus giving the brightest prospect that it will be 


The Banner Book of the Season! 
THE STANDARD 


Has 400 ~— filled with new and fresh music. It 

d tary Course of the best character, 
with meena exercises, tunes and casy glees for 
practice, a fine collection of Metrical Tunes, and an 
extra choice list of Sentences, Motetts and Anthems 
for Chorus Practice. 


The Standard Bearers, 


Or, in other words, its authors, whose brilliant repu- 
tation as Church Music Compoeers will bear it on to 
triumphant success, are 


Mr. L. 0. EMERSON, of Boston, and 
“ H. R. PALMER, of Chicago, 


Men universally known among lovers of Sacred 


STANDARD 





THE 


Is Ready! Send on your orders! 


Price $1.50. Per doz., $13.50. Specimens sent for 
the present, post free, for $1.25. Specimen pages 
free on application. 


O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
©. H. DITSON and Co., New York. 


HORACE GREELEY AT HOME. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, 
IN THIS WEEK'S NO. (871) OF 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. 


CONTENTS : 
VIEWS AT CHAPPAQUA. 
THE PARLOR IN THE HOMESTEAD." 
MR. GREELEY AT DINNER IN THE HOMESTEAD. 
THE OLD ALDERNEY COW. 
THE PIG PEN. 

MR. GREELEY’S LIBRARY IN THE HOMESTEAD. 
MR. GREELEY’S BEDROOM IN THE HOMESTEAD. 
THE CHILDREN’S PLAYHOUSE AT THE 
ENTRANCE T° THE PARK. 

A FULL PAGE CARTOON BY MATT. MORGAN, 
BIG G AND LITTLE G. 

THE EIGHT-HOUR MOVEMENT. 
LABORERS ON A STRIKE, BY MATT. MORGAN. 
THE UNVAILING OF THE SHAKESPEARE 
STATUE. 

THE PEST SPOTS OF NEW YORK, 

Besides a number of other splendid illustrations and 
the usual variety of reading matter. 

For sale by all newsmen. 
PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


WOOD CARPETING. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF'G CO. 
480 Bnoapwar. 
Of 


ices, stores, kitchens 
per foot; dining 












esigns. 
stamp for illustrated 
pamphiet, 








The Freed ’s Savings and Trust Company. 


Assets over $4,000,000. 
A National Savings Bank, 
No. 185 BLEECKER STREET, New York. 
INTEREST 81X PER CENT. 
Deposits pa: eite On DEMAND, with interest due. 
Accounts ® y private and confidential. 
Interes' pal iu = it desired, to depositors 
senting = of the c’ 
Ity oa uF ieoving Compound Interest 
canis “9 payable On DEMAN 
The following han. 3 are omeng the 
bined egy 


Gen. B. W. wae a" Chief f Paymaster, U.S.A. 
E. B. Frencu,.... ne Auditor U. 8. Treasury. 
Moses KELty,. hier National Metropolitan B’ 
Wm. RICHARDSON, Ass't Sec,y United States Treas’ y. 
L. R. Turtve,....Ass’t Treas, of the United States. 
New York a: 

WILLiaM .. ee, 
R. R. Gra 











Rev. H. HC Ginnet,D.D.,. 


“R. R. Grav 
Pastor Shiloh Pres. Ch. 
W.T. 


Wautsr T. Hatcu,.......... Hatch & Son. 
Samus. Houmes,.. .Scovill ianutncuring€ ompany. 

LPT EAE unt & Co. 
Enoar Kercuum,,...........---. Counsellor at Law. 


E. A. Laweene, Tras Craftsman’ ss Assurance Co. 
MEE | wh cdoccGdeddvubies iekel 59 Reade street. 
Rev. Grores Warts, a. Am. Missionary Assoc. 


Hon. Wiu1am CLAFLin,. "Ext Gov. of Massachusetts. 


Bank Hovurns—Daily from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M., and on 
Monday ASSUND FOR chet from 5 to 8 P.M. 


ULAR. 
L. HARRIS, Manager. 
Joun J. Zni11z, cade 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 
644 Broadway, cor. Bleecker Street. 


New York, June 2%, 1872. 


Forty-third Semi-Annual Dividend. 





The Trustees of this Inetitation bare declared the | are 


FORTY-THIRD SEMI-AN, I'VIDEND, on all 
sums on deposit soy tye rules entitled thereto) 
at the rate of SIX . PER ANNUM, pay- 
able on and after the third Monday in July. 


Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest the 


same as a deposit. 
BROWN, President. 
EDWARD SCHELL, delcee. 
Cc. F. ALVORD, Sesretary. 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS 
BANK, 


Nos. 1 and 3 THIRD AVENUE, Opposite Cooper 
Institute. 
CHARTERED IN 1852. 

TUE USUAL SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST, at the 
rate of SIX PER CENT. per annum, will be paid to 
depositors on and after ednesday, July 17th, on 
all sums entitled thereto, or, if not withdrawn, will 
bear interest from July Ist, as a deposit of that date. 

DEPOSITS made on or before the 10th of July 
will draw interest from July ist, 

By order of Board of Trustees. 
ISAAC T. SMITH, 
President. 





T. W. LILLIE, 
seanienced: 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 





PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &C.,, THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


NEW BO OKs. 
G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


ve 
+S: 
HORACE GREELEY.—A NEW LIFE. 


A Representative Life of Horace Greeley, by L. U. 
Reavis. With an Introduction, by Cassius M. Clay. 

A lege 12mo, beautifully printed and bey + 
bound in cloth, with a new portrait. Price $2.00 

The character of Mr. Greeley is vigorously and 
succinctly represented as editor, politician, states- 
man, man of letters, reformer, and self-made man. 

No more valuable or desirable work will be issued 
during the present Presidential campaign. 





CAPER-SAUCE. 


A getting, spicy new book of chit-chat and Sta 
by Fanny Fern, author of “ a. y as it Fi 
Uingerseape,” etc. Price $1.50. 





ANGELINA GUSHINGTON. - 


Thou a on Men and Things. A perfectly deli- 


cious little Pi uant, livel a on the social and 
fashionable foibles of the day a bright, clever 
oung lady. Full of humor, oa re, an charming 
lustrations. Price $1.50. 


—_—— 


EDNA BROWNING. 


or 2 Published—A delightful new novel by Mrs. Mary 

Holmes, author of “Tem os and Sunshine,” 

z: Lena Rivers, "  * Milbank, Handsomely 
bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


The other popular Novels by this favorite author 


Ethelyn’ 8 Mistake, Cameron Pride. 


Marion Grey, — ons Daylight, 

English Ornhene, ra Dean 

Cousin Maude. Hugh Worthington, 

Tempest and Sunshine, Mead ow Brook, 

Homestead on Hillside, Lena Rivers, 

Rose Mather, illbank. 
BEVERLY. 


A novel of exciting and rep eel od by Mans- 

field Tracy Walworth, author of ‘ " “ Dela- 
laine,” “Stormeliff” sa » “Tolu,”” ete. 
2mo, ‘cloth bound. Price 


GUSTAVE A ADOLPH. 


A powerful new historical romance, by the famous 
Finnish author Topelius, whose romances are so much 
admired throughout — . Translated by Selma 
Borg, and Marie Brown. a, cloth. Price $1 50. 


TRUE AS STEEL. 


Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion ariand, author of those other ular 
novels, ** Alone’—* Hidden Path’—‘ Moss-Side”— 
** Nemesis *—** Miriam ”—" Helen Gardner”—‘ Hus- 
bands and Homes” — ‘‘ Sunnybank’ — ‘ Phemie's 
Temptation” — — Rub "8 Husband" =» —-‘* Empty Heart” 
—“At Last”—etc. i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 





POLE ON WHIST. 


An excellent little work on Tae Game oF Waist 
by William Pole; reprinted from the London edi- 
tion, which is being acknowledged, all over the 
world, as the best book on the theory and practice 

of Wises, ever published. Small 12mo. cloth bound, 
price 





THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 


rt Dale. Owen. Author of ‘‘Footfalls on the 
ay f Another World.” etc. | Price $2.00 





Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as istent 
with thorough workmanshi-, 


WAREROOMS : 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. SixTEENnTH St., New Yor«.; 


This lon, Ty omised @@ id significant work is sure of 
the widest’ readt ing, and is destined to yrotaee the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world 

These books are beautifully agent old every- 
» sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 


price, by 
G, W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
\(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel,) 
Madison, Square, New York. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORE, Janvarr %, 1672. 


(#" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31sT DECEMBER, 1871 - 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

ist Jan., 1871, to 3ist Dec., 187b....... $5,412,777 51 
Premiums on Policies not marked off let 

January, 187! 2,083,675 48 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Riske; nor upon Fire Rieks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 


nary, 1871, bo Sisk oseasber, 101 Se $5,375,798 24 
Losses paid d 





ay te - Li ep 073, 211,84 


ihe following |, Ames, viz.: 
United Sa Campany aa State of 


A 
sek btn ae our. = ae 


00 

ov 

ed Estate and 6 a) 00 
interest, and sund meter ane im: 
the Com . 


- 





a -- tee 01 


Total amount of Assets.....-.-.-- $14,806,812 37 


PER CENT. interest on the outstanding "4 
ts will be paid to the helden: thereof, o 
cae vt pe tliven, on and after Tuesday, ‘he 
sixth Fepraary 1 next. 
tetanding rtificates of the issue of ry will 
redeemed and {4 to the hol ma es sage he heir 








hereon 
cease. ~4 da “ye ced ai whieh 
o ent, au 
were Bx nr | (in red ccnp) saree oe on 
payment of interest and red on 1 be in py 

Dividend of FORTY F. is declared © 
= vane ion, Comp pany forthe yore 
ending 3ist December, Sw 
ey on and 'd after Tuesday, the Second of April 


aa 


By Order of the, Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JosuPu GAILLARD. JR., 


Hewry Corr, B. J. Howxanp, 
Jos1ax O. Low, Bens. Bascocg, 
Lewis Curtis, Rost, B. Mnturn, 
Cuantes H. Russert, Gorpon W. Burnaam, 
Lowz.t Hotproox, Freprrtox CHavuncy, 
R. Warren Weston, Geo. 8. SrerHenson, 
Roya Pxetrs, WiiuusM H. Wess, 
Cates Barstow, Sueprarp Ganpy, 
A. P. Pruxot, Franors Sxrwpy, 
Wiis E. Dopez, Cuxantes P. Burp ert, 
Davin Lanz, Cuas. H. Marsnau, 
James Bryce, Witt E, Buwxer, 
Dante, S. Muuten, Samvet L. Mrromzm, 
James G. DeForest, 


Rosert L. Stewart, 
ALEXANDER V. Buake, 
= D. Levericx. 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres’t 


H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LiIQUOR-CASES, 


a case = hema one hy el of 





SED OLD iyi mR, oLb D PALE Sh Shunney, 
WGaaaieel b one v pay a 
PRICE SEVEN DO DOLLARS. 


Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-office order. 
H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 


Billiard Tables. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL." 
LIARD TABLES, Lr: egal —_ the celebrated cat- 
oH cushion, at great! ices. New 5x!0 
Rabies, ——s an and other sizes at cor- 
responding rat ‘arciooms, corner of Canal and 








A GREAT OFFER!! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
anne Sar and onakne of six fitet-clace makers, in- 
cast et FOR 


T EXTREMEL W PRICES 
$4 to $15 ‘mouth until paid ; 
Sasi oleae on aD rent sappled it 


FS eated of PAR Pe SRLO! 


deanti: ect_tone one 
Beasfe Mie 1 SDodaway, New York. 


Onaa for 


tos 
the most 
™ now on 





MOODY'S 


pd are drawn, to 


EUREKA STAMP 
od Perforation into 


theamount forwhici| 


ent al 
e ° points are inked 





SUMMER RESORTS. — 
LAKE GEORGE | 
Fort William Henry Hotel. 





resort. 

THE STABLES 

attached to the Hotel have accommodations for one 
hundred horses. Carriages of all kinds to be had by 
applying at the office. 


SAIL AND STEAM YACHTS, 


A FULL ORCHESTRA 
has been engaged for the season. 
TO PARTIES OR FAMILIES 


desirous of taking rooms for the season, satisfatory 
prices will be male. 


The Morn’ 9 o'clock Express Train from New 
York reaches bi without 
change of cars. th 


» 


Drawi: 
For rooms and plans win om eae apply to 
T. ROESSLE & SON, 
Owners and Proprietors, at 
“ THE ARLINGTON,” WASHINGTON, D.C. 





INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, 
American side. J. T. Fulton, Proprietor. 
NIAGARA FALLS. 
Open from May ist. The largest and most plea- 
santly situated hotel at Niagara, and nearer to the 
Falls than any other house. Rooms large and well 
ventilated. Spacious piazzas and magnificent lawn 
and Sema: — attached. Accommodations for 
e8 rties caw be furnished at all times with 
foome low down, single or in suites, as may be de- 
sired. All the modern ae in the building. 





Everything strictly first c lass and terms reasonable. 
Every attention 0 sand porters 
at all trains. ” failrond, b and t 





affices in the hotel. 


HOWLAND HOUSE, 
SHARON SPRINGS, NEW YORK, 


Now open for the Speen of ponents Terms $14 00 
per week, or $2 50 per ba for the season at 
reduced rates. S. HOWLAND. 


SURF HOTEL, 
FIRE ISLAND BEACH, 


is now open. Through tickets and baggage checked 
to hotel by SOUTH SIDE re gee from Roose- 
velt street, New York, at 8 A.M. and 3:30 P.M. The 
only place where those afflicted with hay or rose 
fever may obtain relief. The SEA BATHING is the 
best in the United States. 

D. S. S. SAMMIS, swogetaten: 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE,| 

Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 

Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds pt “eo Sestlonery, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portforios, Scrap Expense Books, 
Diaries, oats “Catlery. © cane. Gini, Wallets, 











, &e. 
We keep everything in our ne, and sell at lowest 
prices, 


GREAT, L,SHANGE, FDR AGENTS. 
maak 85 io We Cho aay Li 


Clothes Lines 

They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk, A at once Hu iver Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N.Y., 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


a ped tpn 
our new 7- Tetra 








No medicine which Phe inerense = ye dusengement of 
asystem already disordered iolent ca- 
ao bowels like a cata- 


thartics that po A - heene 

ay the strength and irritating the deli- 
the y canal, are never 

needful, The best 





COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from dys 
bilious complainta, constipation, or any marvel 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 
the utmost be yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of tive Organs and the in- 
Ly and - Ley renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For por than a hnndred years the water of 
the Seltzer one (=, -4——- ye 2 
tive in the wo ani reparation emit 
identical with it. If acs 
YOUR 


complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, Lge any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Etfervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled p pecgstive, but Riso a gene- 
ral “yp -—} and t that its sal nciple has a pow- 
_ Som as” 4 effect upon the vitlated secretions and 
an age when the sick exercise their 
REASON 
and common sense in determining the merits of a 








lever of the machine. Price 
§8 Trinity 


J. G. MOODY. 
Building. P.O. Box wis, New York. 
CALL OR SEND_FOR A CIRCULARF 


t be 
y chemi. The 
oved forward by the aaa action of the 


medicine, it Lewy almost unnecessary to poi: h 
and y to point out the 
fibre of the an Bae ich a cpecitie so gentle, safe and — 
canno removed in its operation 


has over thi 
drugs which exhaust ‘the Se beaty emerges” ety = 
tient, and hterally ——— an inte rial 0 
without affecting a 


COUNSEL WITH Nd radical "aa jo -., the remedy 











~ Seld oY ali Oruggists, 





Stoerage, ‘ok ee, 


with fifty small boats for rowing, fishing, &c., at the 
docks. ' 


NATIONAL, STEAMSHIP 


o 
pene 5 | TO anv FROM LONDON DIRECT. 


From Piers — and 47 North River. 


gt eA Tones FROM LIVERPOOL ANP 
‘ORK, i at QUEENSTOWN. 


ry 
a 


"1 or Queenstown and Return. 

meenstown or Lon ~ 20" 

eo Lovnpes, Queenstown, 
or Lonoon . 


. 


For t or ap y at the OFFICE oF THE 
‘0 otiaee pata ° ope 


Company, €9 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


Mn. cee cree cg eceeeccsceeecs ay 
— Liverp’ et ga and 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








as ee Ad tons. ENGLAND... ae 
This magnificent Hotel, with acrommodations hace Pe ERin...... { = 
dred for Guests the | Horianp....... 3,800 HELVETI...... 3,315 
rir ir ey wens, opetod 4 Trauy..........4,000 ‘* PENNSYLYANIA..2,872 <* 
NCB........ 3,512 ** ag penevend 4500 ** a», 

THE HOTEL THE QUEEN....3,517 ‘* =—— lea 74,50 * 

has one hundred sets of rooms en suite for families ; of' assage. 
gas and bells in every room; baths, billiard room—] To Liverpool or Geeeatiows: CUNARD LINE. 

fe fact, everything to make ‘up a first-class sammer | Cabi TABLISHED 1840. 


‘The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships. 
> BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 





ids, arton 
which tones while it regula} 
a Tegulates, and leaves no sting 





' THE ALBION, 


$5 A YEAR,’ 


Offers Parton’s Celebrated Chromo of 
“SUNSET ON THE HUDSON 


Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 
miums. These alone are worth double the amount of 


subscription. 
THE ALBION 
Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism, 


News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press, 
FINANCIAL REPORTS 
AND THR 
Cream or Enotisn LrreraTure. 





The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 

Cuaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 


AuLan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 2x26. 
Stuart's WASHINGTON, 33x24. 
Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buckter’s ST. PAUL’S, LONDON, 24x36. 
Portrait oF GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 


Hsnnixo’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TFMPERE 


ANCE SOCTETY, 24x30. 


THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfleld’s Picture. 


21x27. 
WaAnDEsFoRDE’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 
LaNpDstER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 35x25. 
LaNpsEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 
Lanpsrg’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 


Wanvesrorpr’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 


Wixins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 
Wanvesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 
THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 


THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw~ 


ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 
“ GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 
WESTMINSTER aBBEY, 13x21. 
PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 
THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 





The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


“ 


aS ” three months, 
15 “ “ .“ six months, 
12 “ +“ “ one year. 





Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprietor of the ALBION, or by Registered Lette<. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acqnainting the offiee with the 


fact. 


Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sen 
on request. 


Address, 
PIERCY WILSON, 
THE ALBION, 
39 Park Row, New York, 


turday. 
Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
in Class, £18. . 
¥ Stea mers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and’ 21 Gnineas, according to accommodation. 
From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 


First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. $ $ ‘ . 


Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


all pts Geir from Liverpool and Queenstown 
rope, at lowest rates 

rh E Biles of jadin given for Belfast, Glasgow, 

— ntwerp, and other ports on the continent, 

and for Mediterranean 


rts. 
For rem and Catlin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s pars Bow reen. 
passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AcEnr. 


Reduction in Passage Rates. 


LINE. 


Building 














Steamers sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 


DAY to and from 
W YORK AND GLASGOW, 

Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passenge’ re, 

Passengers booked and forwarded to and any all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedily, comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or line. 

THE NEW DEPARTURES 
EXPRESS STEAMERS. EXTRA STBAMERS. 

Europea. ....Sat., June 15.| Assyria. ...Wed., June 12. 


Anglia...... “ Tune 22. | Olympia .. *June 19. 
- See “ June 9.| Caledonia. ‘“ June 26. 
California.. ‘ July 6./ Iowa...... “ July 3. 
Australia... ‘* July 13.| Trinaeria.. ‘* July 10. 
Columbia... “ July 20.) ey a “ July 17. 


at noon, from Pier No. 20 North Rive 
Rates of passage, payable in euaventy, to Liverpool, 
ane or Derry. 
Wednesdays’ steamers, Cabin, $60. 
First cabins, and $75, a to location. 
Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, $120. 
| ee $33; steerage, $28. 
Certificates at lowest rates. can be bought here by 
those wishing to send for their friends. 
Ete issued, > camevast on “oy ia 
apie. at the Com offices t 
HE ‘RSON E BRC yt [ERS, No. 3 _7 Bowllng-green. _ 








NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 


NEW AND FULL-PO STEAMSHIPS, 
HE LARGEST IN WORLD. 
OCEANIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC, ATLANTIC, 

BALTIC, MAJESTIC, Ad 


6,000. tons burden—3,000 4 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, fom Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
followin 
— the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 

ty, 
mgers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, » ORF ET 

SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking- room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Su ns and stowardecens arco these steamers. 


TES—Saloo: 
Those wishing to cond ee a friends from s free the Ol Old dcoun- 


try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 


Passengers booked to or from all we of Ameri 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, ‘ia, 
Onto pane 
cursion e at lowest rates. 
Drafts zz: pao 8. bane 
For inepection of plans and other neematien. spply 
at the Company's offices, 19 7 a w Yor! 
.H.S RES, oa. 
For Liverpool a eenstown. 
INTRON Naw y ORK EVE “BVaRY SATUR RDAY AND 
ATURDA 
Bh Y¥ AND 
ee a: Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 





yong in Gold. esate | in Currenc’ 
Fimer Caam........... ERAGE ... —<—- 
~ “to Loniioa.... 80} Do to London sae se 4 
ee to Riocccecee 


PASSAGE BY THE TURSDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


Payablein Ge Gold. Payable in Car 

ein x 

Liverpoat TEES egarkesewd Li = — 

Halifax....... 93 | Hauree et Saeers % 
Tickets sold to a da m land, Ireland, and the 

Onc to ard canes ne a, ~ 


er info caniien, “wely at the Company's 


JOIIN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


ces. 








PExcensr OR SAVINGS BANK. 
374 Sixt'a Avenue, Corner Twenty-third street, 
t| New York. 

Open © jaily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, W ednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock, 

R, F. BEEKMAN, President. 
Tsaac E. BaBRETT, Segretary. 
H. K. Tovrser, 
JaMEs WALLACE, 
, Vice Pres'ts. 
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A SUMMER ANTHEM. 


A lily floating down the stream, and borne by silver tide 
awa 





summer day ; 
The dew within the rose’s breast, the bloom dust on the 
ai clusters 
Of purple 
and fair. 
The pearl and amethyst upon the gemmed wings of the but- 


terfly, 
The birch-trees quivering in the breeze, low rustling to the 
south wind’s sigh, 


and the best. 


snows, 
The gorgeous splendor of the palm, the softer beauty of the 





rose ; 
Are not these all alike from Him, who knoweth when the 
sparrows fall, 
baer - the unjust, and the just, causeth alike his rain to 
a! 


Ah yes! There are no trifles, none, in all the range of God’s 


t store ; 
His hand the modest daisy shows; the glowing tropics can 
no more ; 


Nothing so humble but it shares the nurture of God’s dews 
and sun 


In His all-tender, loving sight, there are no trifles—no, not 


one ! 
—All the Year Round, 
—_——__ 
THE YELLOW FLAG. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 
CHAPTER IX.—TOM DURHAM’S FRIEND. 


On the morning after the Reverend Martin Gurwood and 

adame Du Tertre had had their game at chess, and held 
the conversation just recorded, a straggling sunbeam, which 
had lost its way, turned by accident into Change-alley, and 
fell straight on the bald head of a gentleman on the second 
floor of one of the houses there. This gentleman, who, ac- 
cording to the inscription on the outer door jamb, was Mr. 
Humphrey Statham, was so astonished at the unexpected 
solar apparition, that he laid down the bundle of red tape 
with which he was knotting some papers together, and ad- 
vancing to the grimy window, rubbed a square inch of dirt 
off the pane, and bending down, looked up at as much as he 
could discern of the narrow strip of dun-colored sky which 
does duty for the blue empyrean to the inhabitants of 
Change- ley. The sun but rarely visits Change-alley in 
summer, and in winter scarcely ever puts in an appearance ; 
the denizens endeavor to compensate themselves for its 
absence by hanging huge burnished tin reflectors outside their 
windows, or giving up all attempts at deception and sitting 
under gaslight from morning till eve. So that what Mr. 
Statham saw when he looked up was as satisfactory as it was 
unexpected, and he rubbed his hands together in sheer 
geniality, as he muttered something about having “ decent 
weather for his trip.” 

A tall, strong] -built man, ‘and good looking after his 
fashion, with a fringe of dark-brown hair round his bald 
crown, large regular features, piercing hazel eyes, somewhat 
overhanging brows, a pleasant mobile mouth, and a crisp 
brown beard. 


Humphrey Statham was a ship-broker, though, from a cur- 
sory glance at his office, it would have been difficult to guess 
yeas occupation he pursued, furnished as it was in the ordinary 
fe agen fashion. There was a large leather covered writing- 

esk, at which he was seated, astanding desk in the window, 
> old worn, stained leather easy-chair for clients, the usual 
pa eoaner gs and commercial lists on shelves against the wall, 
he usual Sta‘ioners’ Almanack hanging above the mantel- 
Po the the ‘ssual worn carpet and cinder-browned hearth-rug. 
D bo Ovster office, where the four clerks sat, and where the 
ve ef owners and captains had to wait Mr. Statham’s 
eist.re (large owners and underwriters being granted im- 
Mediate audience), the walls were covered with printed \bills, 
announcing the dates of departure of certain ships, the ap- 
7 sale of others; the high desks were laden with 
we edgers and files of Lloyd’s lists; and one of the clerks 
one on & deep interest in his business, gave quite a mari- 
p seed avor to the place by invariably wearing a particular 

73 pea ma oe and a hard round oilskin hat. 
aime — Jeisure had these clerks; they were, to use their 
ne I at it” from morning to night, for My. Statham’s 
Sor oo a _ one, and though all the more important 
rll Me as pre by himself, there was plenty of 
bearer back and agreement copying, ledger-entering, and 
| De re aaa as Bh ene Logi the office and 
| ; 4 » as they ca i 
) with the underwriters. This year hed bern 8 yentionien — 


one, 80 busy, that Mr. 
usual fren. Der holiday tham had been unable to take his 


& period of relaxation which he 
and sail in the very pec hich, being lly posed emang 
the Swiss Alps. This autumn he rhe hen 4 at Teddington 
instead of Courmayeur, and had substituted a couple of hours’ 
ra on the river in the evening for his mountain climbing 

nd hairbreadth escapes. But the change had not been suffi- 
cient ; his head was dazed, he suffered under a great sense of 
——n = his wee red eat aint him to knock off work 
o start immediately for a clea: f ion. 
Where he was to go he had scarcely poe Bn itr war 
course, Switzerland in November was impossible, and he was 
debating between the attractions of a month’s snipe-shootin 
in Ireland and the delight of passing his time on board one of 
= Scilly Islands. pilot-boats, roughing it with the men and 
orotghly enjoying the wild life and the da : 
gra 


tion. ve, plain-mannered in his buen, a: 
what over »?P man in his business—some- 


10 


-cautious and reserved they thought hi e 
high ophrey Statham, when away for his holids at Lloyd’s 


b holiday, had th 
irits of a boy, and never was so happy as when he had 





y: 
A gold Mote flecked across the leaves of beech-trees on a 


rare, 
grapes; all these are sweet, all these are beauteous 


The bistre on the brown-robed bee, the scarlet on the robin’s 


breast ; 
All these of Nature’s cunning works are mid the brightest 


The amber of the cowslip’s bell, the grandeur of the Alpine 


























































































































































thrown off all the ordinary constraints of conventionality, 
and was leading a life widely different from that normally 
led by him, and associating with persons widely different 
from those with whom he was ordinarily brought into con- 
tact. Mr. Statham was, however, in his business just now, 
and bad not thrown off his cautious habits. By his side 
stood a large iron safe, with one or two of its drawers open, 
and before him lay a number of letters and papers, which he 
had read through one by one, or curiously glanced at, duly 
docketed them, made some memorandum regarding them in 
his note-book, and stowed them away in a drawer in the safe. 
As he read through some of them, he sniled, at others he 
glanced with an angry frown or a shoulder shrug of contempt, 
but there were one or two during the pe of which the 
lines in his face seemed to deepen perceptibly, and before he 
laid them aside he pondered long and deeply over their 
contents. 

“ What a queer lot it is !” said Humphrey Statham, wearily, 
throwing himself back in his chair; “and how astonished 
people would be if they only knew what a strange mass of 
human interests these papers represent! With the exception 
of Collins, outside there, no one, I suppose, comes intv this 
room who does not imagine that this safe contains nothing 
but business memoranda, insurances, brokerages, calculations 
and commissions; details concerning the Lively Polly of 
Yarmouth, or the Saucy Sally of Whitstable; or who has the 
faintest idea that among the business documents there are 
papers and letters which would form stock-in-trade for 
a romance writer! Why en earth do these fellows spin their 
brains, when for a very small investment of cash they could 
get people to tell them their own experiences, actual facts 
and occurrences, infinitely more striking and interesting than 
the nonsense which they invent? Every man who has seen 
anything of life must at one time or other have had some 
strange experience: the man who sells dog-collars and pen- 
knives at the corner of the court; the old broken-down hack 
in the outer office, who was a gentleman once, and now copies 
letters and runs errands for fifteen shillings a week ; and I, 
the solemn, grave, trusted man of business—I, the cautious 
and reserved Humphrey Statham—perhaps I, too, have had 
my ——. which would work into a strange story! A 
story I may have to tell some day—may have to tell to a 
man, standing face to face with -him, looking straight into his 
eyes, and showing him how he has been delivered into my 
hands.” And Humphrey Statham crossed his arms before 
him and let his chin sink upon his breast, as he indulged in a 
profound reverie. 

We will anticipate the story which Mr. Statham imagined 
that he would some day have to tell under such peculiar cir- 
cumstances. 

ony Statham’s father was a merchant and a man of 
means, living in good style in Russell-square ; and, though of 
a somewhat gloomy temperament 1nd stern demeanor, in his 
way fond of his son, and determined that the lad should be 
educated and prepared for the position which he would after- 
wards have to assume. Humpbrey’s mother was dead—had 
died soon after his birth—he had no brothers or sisters; and 
as Mr. Statham bad never married again, the household was 
conducted by his sister, a meek, long-suffering maiden lady, 
to whom hebdomadal attendance at the Foundling Chapel 
was the one joy in life. It had first been intended that the 
child should be educated at home; but he seemed so out of 
place in the big old-fashioned house, so strange in the com- 
ny be his grave father or melancholy aunt, that, to prevent 

is being given over entirely to the servants, whom he liked 
very much, and with whom he spent most of his time, he was 
sent at an early age to 4 preparatory establishment, and then 
transferred to a grammar school of repute in the neighbor- 
hood of London. He was a dare-devil boy, full of fun and 
mischief, capital at cricket and football, and, though remark- 
ably quick by nature, and undoubtedly possessing plenty of 
appreciative common sense and savoir faire, yet taking no 
position in the school, and held in very cheap estimation by 
his master. The half-yearly reports which, together with the 
bills for education and extras, were pleced inside Master 
Humpbhrey’s box, on the top of his neatly-packed clothes, 
and accompanied him home at every vacation from Caneham- 
bury, did not tend to make Mr. Statham any the less stern, or 
his manner to his son any more indulgent. The boy knew— 
he could not help knowing—that his father was wealthy and 
inftuential, and he had looked forward to his future without 
any fear, and, indeed, without very much concern. He 
thought he should like to go into the army, which meant to 
wear a handsome uniform and do little or nothing, to be 

tted by. the ladies, of whose charms he had already shown 
imself perfectly cognisant, and to lead a life of luxury and 
ease. But Mr. Statham had widely different views. Although 
he had succeeded to his business, he had vastly improved it 
since he became its master, and had no idea of surrendering 
so lucrative a concern to a stranger, or of letting it pass out 
of the family. As he had worked, so should his son work in 
his turn; and, accordingly, Master Humphrey on his removal 
from Canehambury was sent to a tutor resideat in one of the 
Rhineland towns, with a view to his instruction in French 
and German, and to his development from a careless, high- 
spirited lad into a man of business and of the world. 

The German tutor, a dreamy, misty transcendentaiist, was 
eminently unfitted for the charge intrusted to him. He gave 
the boy certain books, and left him to read them or not, as he 
chose; he set him certain tasks, but never took the trouble 
to see how they had been performed, or, indeed, whether 
they had been touched at all, till he was remarkably astonished 
after a short time to find his pupil speaking very excellent 
German, and once or twice took the trouble to wonder how 
“ Homfrie,’ as he called him, could have acquired such a 
mastery of the language. Had an explanation of the marvel 
ever been asked of omeher himself, he could have ex- 
plained it very readily. The town selected for his domicile 


obliging, roaring at his own linguistic mistakes, but never 
failing to correct them, while at night at the painters’ club, 
the Malkasten, or the less aristocratic Kneipe, his voice was 
the cheeriest in the chorus, his wit the readiest in suggesting 
tableaux vivants, or in improvising practieal jokes. 

A pleasant life truly, but not, perhaps, a particularly repu- 
table one. Certainly not one calculated for the formation of 
a City man of business, according to Mr. Statham’s interpre- 
tation of the term. When at the age of twenty the young 
man tore himself away from his Bohmian comrades, who 
kissed him fervently, and wept beery tears‘ at his departure, 
and, in obedier ce to his father’s commands, returnei to Dng- 
land ard to respectability, to take up his position in the 
paternal counting-house, Mr. Statham was co: more 
astonished than gratified at the manner in which his son's 
time had been passed, and at its too evident results. About 
ereer there was nothing which could be called slang in 
the English sense of the term, certainly nothing , but 
there was a reckless abandon, a defiance of set p a 
superb scorn for the respectable conventionalit pe 4 
the movements and the very thoughts of the in w 
Mr. Statham moved, which that worthy gentleman observed 
with horror, and which he considered almost as loathsome as 
vice itself. Previous to his presentation to theestablishment 
over which he was to rule, Humphrey’s long locks were 
clipped away, his light downy shaved off, his fantastic 
garments exchanged for sad-colored, soberly cut clothes, and 
when this transformation had been pene cy the y 
man_ was taken into the City and placed into the hands.o 
Mr. Morrison, the chief clerk, who was enjoined to give ® 
strict account of his business qualifications. Mr. Morrison's 
peut did not tend to dissipate the disappointment which had 
fallen like a blow on the old man’s mind. Humphrey could 
talk German as glibly, and with as an accent,as any 
Rhinelander from Manheim to Dusseldorf, he had picked 
a vast amount of conversational French from the Fren 
artists who had formed part of his jolly society, and had 
command of an amount of t which would have astonished 
Monsieur Philarete Chasles himself; but he had never been 
in the habit of either reading or writing anything but the 
smallest sc of notes, and when Mr. Morrison placed 
before him a four-sided letter from their t at Hamburg, 
couched in commercial German - , and requested 
him to re-translate and answer it, Hum; 
face looked so woe-begone, and he bo 80° 
over the manuscript, that one of the junior clerks saw the 
state of affairs at a glance, and confidentially informed his 
neighbor at the next desk that “ young 8. was up a tree.” 


It was impossible to hide these host Omit from Mr. 
Statham, who was anxiously awaiting Mr. M n’s report, 
and after reading it, and assuring himself of its correctness 
b Abhi © examination of his son, his manner, whiich ever 
8 Humpbrey’s return had been frigid and reserved, 
harsh and stern. He took an early Dreher A of calling 
Humphrey into his private room, and of informing him that 
he would have one month’s probation, and that if he did not 
signally improve by the end of that time he would be re- 
moved from the office, as his father did not choose to have 
ove of his name the laughing-stock of those beer’ Ae by 
him. The young man winced under this speech, which he 
received in silence, but in five minutes after leaving his 
father’s presence his mind was made up. He would go through 
the month’s probation, since it was expected of him, but he 
would not make the smallest attempt to improve himself, and 
he would leave future to chance. Punctually, on the v 
day that the month expired, Mr. Statham sent for 
son; told him he had discovered no more interest in, or in- 
clination for, the business than he had shown on his first day 
of joining the house, and that in consequence he must give 
up all idea of maps partner, or, indeed, of having. any- 
thing further to do with the establishment. An allowance of 
two hundred pounds a year would be paid to him during his 
father’s lifetime, and would be bequeathed to him in his 
father’s will; he must never — to receive anything else, - 
and Mr. Statham broadly hinted, in conclusion, that it would 
be far more agreeable to him if his son would take up his 
residence anywhere than in Russell-square, and that he should 
feel particularly relieved if he never saw him again. 

This arrangement suited Humphrey Statham admirably. 
Two hundred a year to a very young man, who has nover had 
any command of money, is an importantsum. He left the 
counting-house, and whatever respect and he may 
have felt for his father had been obliterated by the invariable 
sternness and op with which all his advances had been 
received. Two hundred a year! He would be off back at 
once to Rhineland, where, among the painters, he could live’ 
like a prince with such an income, and he went—and in six 
months came back again. The thing was changed somehow, 
it was not as it used to be. There were the same men, in- 
deed, living the same kind of life, equally glad to welcome 
their English comrade, and to give him the run of their studies 
and their clubs and kneipes, but after a time this kind of life 
seemed very’ flat and vapid to Humphrey Statham. The 
truth is, that during his six weeks’ office experience he had 
seen something of London, and on reflection he made up his 
mind that after all it was perhaps a more amusing place than 
any of the Rhineland towns. On his return to, London he 
took a neat lodging, and for four or five years led a purpose- 
less, idle life, such a life as is led by hundreds of young men 
who are hardened with that curse, a bare suflicieney scarcely 
enough to keep them, more than enough to prevent them from 
seeking employment, and to dull any aspirations whieh they 
may . It was during this = of his life that Hum- 
plirey made the acquaintance of Tom Durham, whose gaiety 
pin, Geer and charm of manner, fascinated him at once, and 
he himself took a liking to the frank, generous, high-spirited 
young man. Tom Durham’s knowledge of the world made 


im conscious that, though indolent, and to a certain extent 


was one of the celebrated art academies of Germany, a place | dissipated, Humphrey Statham was by no means depraved, 
where painters of all kinds flocked from all parts to stud and to his friend Me. Durham the ore exhibited only the 
under the renowned professors therein resident. A best side of his nature. He was in some wild specu- 


ovial, 
thriftless, kindly set of Bohemians these painters, io the 
strict sense of the word, impecunious to a degree, now work- 
ing from morn till eve for days together, now not touchin, 

pencil or maulstick for weeks, living in a etual fog o 

tobacco, and spending their nights in beer-drinking and song- 
singing, in cheap epicureanism and noisy philosophical dis- 
cussions. To this society of careless convives Hun:phrey 
Statham obtained a ready introduction, and amongst them 
soon established himself as a prime favorite. The bright 
face and interminable spirits of “Gesellschap’s Englander,” as 
he was called (Gesellschap was the name of his tutor) made 
him welcome everywhere. He passed his days in lounging 
from studio to studio, smoking pipes and exchanging jokes 
with their denizens, occasionally standing for a model for his 
hosts, now with bare neck and arms appearing as a Roman 
gladiator, now with casque and morion, as a young Flemish 
burgher of Van Artevelde’s guard, always ready, always 


lations just at that time, and it was while careering over the 
country with Tom Durham in search of a capitalist to float 
some marvellous invention of that fertile genius, that 
Humphrey Statham met with an adventure w completely 
altered the current of his life. 

They were making Leeds their head-quarters, but Tom 
Durham had gone over to Batley for a day or two, to see 
the owner of a shoddy mill, who was reported to be both 
rich and speculative, and wen sas dee left. alone. He 
was strolling about in the evening, thinking what a horrible 
place Leeds was, and what a large sum of money a man 
ought to be paid for living in it, when he was overtaken and 

assed by a girl, walking rapidly in the direction of Head- 
ngley. The glimpse he caught of her face showed him 
that it was more than ordinarily beautiful, and Humphrey 
quickened his — pace, and followed the girl until he saw 
her safely housed in a small neat dwelling. The next day 
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about this girl, the transient glance of 

ymade such an impression upon him, and found 
was Emil tchell, that her father, now 
siete tego sees eat 

em, a 8 shop, and that she 

uncle Sod aunt in the small house to which Hum- 
tracked her. ag Statham speedily made 
’s acquaintance, found her more beautiful than 

, and as she was lovely, fascinating, not in 
sense of the word, not by coquetry or blandish- 
innate refinement, and innocence. After 
d Lem ¢ with har a few times, Humphrey, 
control his feelings, and finding that he wax 
to Emil ye! wy looks, his frank nature, 
easy bearing, well q ed him to find favor in the 
such a girl—he spoke out plainly to her uncle, and 
how matters stood. He was in love with Emily, 
, and most anxious to marry, but his income was but 
hundred a year, not sufficient to maintain her, even in 
quiet way both he and she desired they should live ; but 
he was young, and though he had been idle, now that he had 
an incentive to work he would show what he could do. It 
was posssible that, seeing the difference in him, his father 
might be inclined to relent, and oy something in his way, 
or some of his father’s friends might give him employment. 
He would go to London and seek for him at once, and so 
soon as he saw his way to earning two hundred a year in 
addition to his annuity, he would return and claim Emily for 


his wife. 

In this view the uncle, a practical old north-countryman, 
coincided ; Se yee people could not marry upon the 
income which Mr. Humphrey possessed, they had ow vy of 
life before them, and when the voung man came back and 
proved that he had carried out his promise, no obstacle 
should be made by Emily’s friends. 

(mae Statham returned to London and wrote at 
once to his father, telling him that he had seen the errors of 
his youth, and was to cone Snes to any sort of 
besietee which his father could p) in his way. reply 
he received a curt note from Mr. Statham, sta’ that the 
writer did not know of any position which Hum y could 
competently fulfil, rem g him of the agreement between 
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them, and hinting dislike at the reopening of any correspon- 
dence or communication. Foiled at this t, Humphrey 
Statham secretly took the advice of old Mr. Morrison, the 


chief clerk in his father’s office, a kindly as well as a con- 
scientious man, who had endeavored to soften the youn 
man’s lot during the few weeks he had in the du 
counting-house, and at his recommendation Humphrey 
ed himself as a eo age eo and for two years toiled 
on from morning till night, doing a small and not very 


remunerative but proving to such as employed him 
that he possessed justry, en , and tact. this 
period he ran down to ‘our distinct intervals, to 


Lg 
pass a couple of days with ly, whose uncle had died, 
and who femained in, the house of her helpless, bed-ridden 
aunt. At the end of this time Mr. Statham died, leaving in 
his will a sum of ten thousand pounds to his son, “as a 
tion of his attempt to - a livelihood for himself,” 
and bequeathing the rest of his fortune to various charities. 
at last Humphrey Statham saw his way to bringing 
home in triumph as his wife, and with this object he 
for Leeds immediately after his father’s funeral. He 
ritten to her to announce his arrival, and was surprised 
find her awaiting him on the platform. Then he 
jumped into a cab, and hurried out to Headingley. On his 
arrival at the little house, the stupid girl who attended on 
the bedridden old woman seemed astonished at seeing him, 
and answered his enquiries after Emily inconsequently, and 
with manifest terror. With a sudden sinking of the heart 


a 


Hum made* his way to the old lady’s ide, and 
from her quivering lips learned that Emily had disappeared. 
Yes! Emily had from her home, so said her aunt, and 


so said the few neighbors who, roused at the sight of a cab, 
come crowding into the ‘cot About a week ago, 
they told him, she had gone out in the morning to her work 
usual, and had never returned. She left no letter of ex- 
trace of her flight had been discovered; 
upon her character, and, so far as their 
ent, she had made no strange acquaintance. 
received a number of letters, which she had always said 
were from Mr. S What did he come down there for 
speering after Emily, when, of all persons in the world, he 
‘was the likeliest to tell them where she had been ? 
nmy mend Statham fell back like a man stunned by a 
heavy blow. He had come down there to carry out the 
wish nod hte Dig to tell a —— oe, in oe inmost 
depths manly heart he worshipped, that the ho; 
of his life was at last accomplished, and that he was 5 
nom enabled to take her away, to give her a good position, 
to devote the remainder of his existence to her service. 
She was not there to hear his triumphant avowal—she had 
fled, no one knew where, and he saw plainly enough that, 
not merely was all sympathy withheld from him, but that he 
was by the neigh to have been privy to, and 
the accomplice of, her flight, and that his arrival 
afew days afterwards with the apparent view of mak- 
inquiries was merely an attempt to hoodwink them, and 
search w might possibly be made after her 
to another direction. 


Under such an ordinary 
fallen into a , and burst out into wild lamentation or 
in but Humphrey Statham was not an 
ord man. He knew himself guiltless of the crime of 
which, by Emily’s family and neighbors, he was evidently 
, but he also knew that the mere fact of her elope- 
ment, or at all events of her quitting her home withont con- 
sulting him on the subject, showed that she had no love for 
him, and ooo he had no right to interfere with 
her actions. He told the neighbors this in hard, measured 
stony eyes and colorless cheeks. But when he 
‘thought he knew moreof Emily Mitchell's whereaboas 
t more ’'s whereabouts 
he instructed the local authorities to 


la 
Emily Michells discovery to the police. He 
an altered man; his one hope in life 
extinguished, and there was nothing now 
. He had a omen. but it was 
him wy y= hp one — le 7 Ben of 
le great was by plun 
his mind wih those commerc 
he had so fervently abhorred, and 
now, when it was no longer a necessity for him, business 
his name and fame were lished in 
no man in his position was 
number of clients. 


san 8 


man would have 


s 


Statham, quoting Owen Meredith, as he shook himself out 
of the reverie into which he had fallen. “ Nearly four years 

since I paid my last visit to Leeds; more than three 
doce, as 8 fast resource, I consulted the Scotland-yard 
people, and instructed them to do their best in elucidatin 
the mystery. The Scotland-yard people are humbugs; 
have never heard of them since, and shall never hear of 
Emily . Good God! how I loved her; how I love her 
still! as it that she stands out in my memory as my first 
and only real love, lit up perhaps by boyish fancy—the 
same fancy that makes me imagine that my old bare cock- 
loft in the Adelphi was better than my present comfortable 
rooms in Sackville street. Dans un grenier qu’on est bien a 
vingt ans. No, she was more than that. She was thr only 
woman that ever inspired me with anything like real{aftec- 
tion, and I worship her—her memory I suppose I must call 
it now—as I worshipped her own sweet self an hour before 
I learned of her flight. There, there is an end of that. 
Now let me finish up this lot, and leave all in decent order, 
so that if I end my career in a snipe bog, or one of the 
Tresco pilot-boats goes down while I am on board of her, 
old Collins may have no difficulty in disposing of the con- 
tents of the safe.” 

Out of the mass of papers which had originally been 
lying before him, only two were left. He took up one of 
them and read the indorsement: “'T. Durham—to be deliv- 
ered to him or his written order (Akbbar K).” This paper 
he threw into the second drawer of the safe; then he took 
up the last, inscribed, “Copy of instructions to Tatlow in 
Te; to E. M.” 

* Instructions to Tatlow, indeed,” said Humphrey Statham, 
with curling lip: “ it is more than three years since those 
instructions were given, but hitherto they have borne no 
fruit. I have half a mind to destroy them ; it is scarcely 
possible——” 

His reflections were yo by a knock at the door. 
Bidden to come in, Mr. Collins, the confidential clerk, put 
in his head, and murmured, “ Mr. Tatlow, from Scotland- 


“Tn the v nick of time,” said Hum Statham, 
with a half-smile. “Send Mr. Tatlow in at once. 
To be continued. 
—— 


AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 


Those eyes that were so bright, Love, 
Have now a dimmer shine; 

But all they’ve lost in light, Love, 
Was what they gave to mine :— 

And still those orbs reflect, Love, 
The beams of former hours, 

That ripened all my joys, my Love, 
And tinted all my flowers. 


Those locks were brown to see, Love, 
That now are turned so gray; 

But the years were spent with me, Love, 
That stole their hue away. 

Thy locks no longer share, Love, 
The golden glow of noon; 

But I’ve seen the world look fair, my Love, 
When silvered by the moon. 


That brow was fair to see, Love, 
That looks so shaded now; 
But for me it bore the care, Love, 
That spoiled a bonny brow :— 
And though no longer there, Love, 
The gloss it had of yore; 
Still we looks, and dotes, my Love, 
Where Hope admired before. 





AN UTTER IMPOSSIBILITY. 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT (MRS. ROSS-CHURCR). 


It was a Sunday afternoon in August—the time of all 
others when it is to be hoped that the recording — is 
lenient towards frail human nature for feeling more sleep 
than religious. Inside the whitewashed country church all 
was conahinn, languor, and heat: whilst the familiar form of 
the clergymanfwas becoming more and more indistinct to the 
heavy eyes which strove to look at him; and the dull ears, 
straining to listen, could hardly distinguish the monotonous 
hum of his voice from the buzz of the insects which had 
found their way into the sacred building. Of all the congre- 
gation, indeed, there seemed to be but one cool, collected, and 
wakeful person, and that was a woman. 
A delicate-looking woman, of about five or six and twenty, 
with a face that would ag very dear and very necessary to 
such as loved it; a quiet thoughtful face, with sympathetic 
eyes, and a tenderly-curved mouth, the smile of which was 
1 the sweeter because it came so seldom. Robed in half- 
mourning, she sat in her pew alone, neither ig the 
heat of herself and her neighbors by violent fanning and 
scattering of scent, nor disordering her appearance by —aine 
oft her gloves or loosening her bonnet-strings ; but remain 
calm a com , making others cooler only to look at her. 
On the wall above the seat she occupied was a marble tablet, 
the gold-and-black letters pf which set forth that it had been 
erected to the cage 4 Ad John Hilton, uire, of Brook- 
lands, in the parish of Hurstley, and of his daughter Edith, 
aged two years, whose deaths had occurred within a few 
months of each other, and whose bodies lay in the adjoining 
churchyard. As the service concluded, and the lady, rising 
from her seat, caught for a moment the name of Edith on the 
stone before her, a —_ shudder ran through her frame, and 
a close observer might have seen her lip tremble; but the 
next minute she had sunk upon her knees, and hidden her 
face and her feelings from the gaze of man; and when she 
opin resumed her seat, her look was as — as before. 
ut she seemed in no hi to quit the church; for the 
crowd of men and women, old and young, fat and thin, had 
ushed each other down the aisle, and scattered far and wide, 
ore her gray-silk dress swept the le of cocoa-nut 
matting, and appeared in the square old-fashioned porch. 
But as she entered it, a start, a flush on her pale cheek, anda 
look of intense pleasure lighting up her eyes, showed that 
she had encountered a welcome s ; and with an out- 
stretched hand she advanced = to meet the figure of a 
gentleman, evidently waiting for her. 
“ You here, Charley, after so many promises and so many 
delays! Why, what induced you to come to-day ?” 
Her words intimated that Sunday was not the day he should 


“T arrived in town yesterday,” he replied, warmly return 
ing the pressure of her hand ; “ and you know how I hate a 
Sunday in London, Beatrice ; so I thought I would come on 
and spend it here. Besides, I want to speak to you.” 

He was a dark handsome man, of about her own age, and 
usually appeared younger: but at the present moment there 
was an expression of perplexity or pain (it would have been 
difficult to decide which) upon his face, that caused him to 
look the elder of the two. Yet, strange to say, the lady did 
not appear to notice the perturbation of his features, and her 
answer to his remark was given lightly. 

“You don’t want any more good advice, I hope, Charley, 
because you know you never take it; so it is only adding in- 
sult to injury to ask for it.” i 
“Come, that’s hard y fair, Beatrice,” he answered seriously ; 
“Tam sure I have always followed your advice when it was 
feasible, and been teful for it when it was not. Your 
counsel and your sisterly affection have been the — 
stars of my existence, and I was not aware that I had shown 
myself unmindful of them.” r 
here appeared to be something in this last remark which 
grated on the lady’s feelings ; for her playful tone was quelled 
at once. 

“My dear Charley, I was only joking! You know how 
—_, I always am to give you the help of which I am 
capable. What is it that you wish to speak to me about ?” 
hey had passed out of the church-porch by this time, and 
she had turned into the path which led towards her home. 
But Charles Lennox placed his hand upon her arm, and 
detained her. 

“Stop, Beatrice! Don’t go home just yet; it is cooler now. 
Let us take a little turn together in the churchyard.” ag 
“In the churchyard, Charley ?” she asked with surprise. 

“ Yes, in the churchyard,” he repeated ; “ = not? I like 
to wander sometimes amongst the graves; they seem so 
quiet and so peaceful ; besides, I think I shouid like to tell 
you what I have to tell you—here.” 

She placed her arm within his as he spoke, and they turned 
towards the back of the church, and sauntered together down 
the narrow gravel-path, which bordered the resting-places of 
the dead. For a few minutes they walked in silence; his 
heart seemed to be full, and hers was pondering on the 
coming revelation. When at last he spoke, he did it so 
——, that his words seemed almost rough. 

i Cheri am going to be married.” 

The arm linked within his slid suddenly from his hold, and 
_% face she turned towards him bore a sickly incredulous 
smile. 

“Tt is true,” he answered with attempted unconcern, as he 
feigned to busy himself by flicking specks of dust off his 
attire with his cane. “I met her six weeks ago at the 
country-house at which I have been staying ; and as soon as 
ever it was a settled thing, I ran down here, feeling not onl 
that you have a kind of right to the first news, but that 
should not feel quite happy or satisfied with myself until I 
had received your congratulations and approval.’ 

“ Thank you, Charley,” she answered, in a voice which she 
hated for sounding so full of pain, and with sy which she 
despised for being so weak as to tremble. And then, when 
she had cnunl her thanks for his consideration, it seemed 
as though neither of them could find anything more to say 
on the subject ; for they continued to walk side by side, but 
in complete silence. 

For she could not congratulate her friend—not just yet ; and 
she knew she had no right to reproach him, or even to feel 
hurt at his intelligence. For, many years before, a terrible 
scene had taken place between this man and _ this 
woman. They had fought a battle together—sach a battle © 
as is often fought in this world in secret and in tears; and 
they had achieved a victory, though not a bloodless one. 
Years before, when Beatrice Hilton had been a wife and 
mother, she had discovered to her horror, misery, and shame, 
that her heart was no longer loyal to its rightful master, but 
had slipped, almost insensibly to herself, into the keeping of 
Charles Lennox. And then, when he had guessed her secret, 
and, emboldened by the fact, had dared to whisper that her 
affection for him was reciprocated, she had toid him the 
must part for ever. She had put away the temptation of h 
love, so dear to her ; had turned a deaf ear to his entreaties, 
and bravely and resolutely torn herself away from the 
dangerous pone of his companionship. But though she 
had done all this, she had not satisfied her uneasy conscience. 
She was not able, all at once, to wrench the unhallowed love 
from her repentant heart; and when the discovery of this 
fact was quickly followed by the deaths of her husband and 
her child, Beatrice Hilton had permitted remorse to take such 
strong on of her breast, that she refused to believe it 
could be right to indulge her affection for Charles Lennox, 
even though she had become free. She thought that refrain- 
ing from the happiness within her grasp was some sort of 
— for having rashly desired to pluck that which was 
unlawful; and therefore, when Mr. Lennox, as soon after 
her bereavement as he thought proper, had urged her to 
become his wife, she had given him what would have 
yc prem: to any one but lovers a decided refusal, and affirmed 

e should content herself with friendship for him unti! her 
life ended. But then she had always had him for her friend 
—her close, intimate, inalienable friend; and whilst she 
adhered to her resolution of becoming nothing nearer to him, 
Mrs. Hilton had inwardly gloried in the knowledge that no 
other woman came between them. 


Mr. Lennox being, on the strength of an independent in- 
come and an expected baronetcy, that social evil—an idle 
man, was a gentleman much addicted to getting into all man- 
ner of scrapes, except pecuniary ones; and whenever he was 
in need of counsel or sympathy, he had been in the habit of 
going straight to Beatrice Hilton for the aid which she loved 
t» give him. Had she been called upon to analyse her feel- 
ings in the matter, she would hardly heve maintained that 
she expected this pleasant brother-and-sisterly sort of inter- 
course to go on for ever; a it is equally true that she never 
anticipated its being cut short by marriage with any one, un- 
less, indeed, it were herself. Her first impulse, therefore, on 
the receipt of Charles Lennox’s intelligence, was, that it must 
be untrue; her second, to reproach him with ger ; her 
third, to remember that she had refused to be his wife, and 
thereby resi all right to question his proceedings; her 
last, to wonder why he had chosen to tell her of it there. 
Why had he led her down the very path beside which lay 
the bodies of her husband and her child? why regulated his 
words so, that at the same moment the news of his intended 
marriage left his lips, the sacred name of “ Edith” gleamed 
on her from the small white cross before them, and her ogee 
were resting on the summer flowers which decked her dar- 


ling’s grave ? , 
“" been doubtful with what feelings she might receive 














have chosen for his journey; but her looks said she was only 


too glad to see him there at all. 
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she might have been betrayed into words which it would 
have been like sacrilege to utter beside that sacred spot? At 
the mere thought a woman’s pride began to surge and swell 
in Beatrice Hilton’s breast, and the tone in which she replied 
to Mr. Lennox’s next remark was masterly in its acted un- 
concern. 

“T have taken you by surprise, Beatrice,” he observed. 

“ Not at all, Charley, except so far as the immediate fact is 
concerned. I only wonder,” with a light laugh, “ you did not 
tell me of it long ago. Of course, I knew you would marry 
some day, and have often tried to picture your future wife to 
myself. I shall be curious to know if your fiancee comes up 
to my ideal. You must tell me all about her, and begin at 
the beginning. What is her name?” 

“ Well, her name is Miss Ashton—Louisa Ashton,” replied 
Charles Lennox; who, although he was very much taken 
with his new fancy, would rather his old love had betrayed a 
little more concern at the news. 

“ Ashton! what, the Devonshire family 2 

“ Yes; she is a niece of the old judge.’ 

“ Very pretty, I suppose, Charley ?” 

“ O yes, she’s decidedly pretty.” 

uite your own style, I conclude: fair hair and blue eyes, 
that charming little actress we saw at the Strand together 
last year, and of whose beauty you raved for three months 
afterwards.” 

“Three days, or three hours more likely,” replied Mr. 
Lennox unresponsively ; “I don’t think I’m much given to 
raving, Beatrice ; I’m getting rather too old for that sort of 
thing now, to say nothing of the circumstances of my 
- having been calculated to knock all such nonsense out 
of me.” 

She knew that he alluded to the former episode of their 

unhappy love, of which he often spoke in like manner, and 
which for some years had been the means of making him 
very wild. For the first time a mighty doubt assailed her 
heart, as to whether she had been justified in refusing to heal 
the wound she had inflicted; but the next moment she re- 
membered that to think of that it was too late. She had 
driven him to another for comfort, and thenceforth she must 
be less to him than she had ever been before. A spasm 
passed over her face as the thought crossed her mind; but 
though she had so little power over her features, she had 
= control over her voice to continue the conversation 
easily. 
“ You have not yet described Miss Ashton to me, Charley.” 
“Well, she is fair, then, as you anticipated ; rather mig- 
nonne, and very young; too young for me, in truth, for she 
has only just completed her seventeenth year.” 

Another pang for the suffering creature by his side; for 
what circumstance can a woman, who has p her 


a jeunesse, feel more than the fact of her lover bestow- ar 
ng his 


affections on a girl more than half-a-dozen years 
younger than herself? 

“ She is very fond of you, Charley ?” was the next interro- 
gation, whispered rather than said. 

“O yes, I believe so, indeed I am quite sure of it,” was 
the answer, while a smile of secret self-satisfaction stole over 
the features of Charles Lennox, and he pulled down the 
ends of his heavy moustache caressingly. 

“ And you love her, of course ?” 

“ Of course, or I shouldn’t think of marrying her; that is 
to say, she is a very charming little creature, Beatrice, and 
very much attached to myself; but if you imagine I can re- 

her, or any woman, with a tithe of the affection with 
which we—” 

“Hush! O hush!” said Mrs. Hilton earnestly, as she 
pao her hand. “ That is past, Charley ; please don’t allude 

i 
“T know it’s past,” he answered ruefully; “ you’ve given 
me good reason to believe that, Beatrice; but I was not 
aware that the mere mention of it was so distasteful to you.” 

“Tt is as well not to speak of it, and especially now,” she 
said gently, pressing her hand over her heart meanwhile, to 
deaden its pain. “ When are you to be married, Charley ?” 

“In a month,” he answered rather sullenly. 


He was by no means aware that he regretted what he had 
done; that he was sorry that from flirting for mere pastime 
he had been led on into making a declarati¢n of marriage ; 
but it was very patent to him that if the coming change 
in his circumstances made any change in his friendship with 
Beatrice Hilton, the game would not be worth the candle. 
He wished, or he thought he wished, since the other had re- 
fused him, to marry pretty Louisa Ashton, with her ravish- 
ing white skin and melting blue eyes; but he had no idea of 
not retaining his old flame in the character of chief friend, 
adviser, and confidante. She had been too much to him for 
too many years past, to enable him to dispense easily with 
her now. In all his late thoughts respecting the future, he 
had pictured to himself these two women associating with 
and loving one another ; the youthful beauty and innocence 
of Louisa setting oft Beatrice’s maturer grace and power of 
a, and both of them trying to show affection for him- 


. > pondering on his lot as the husband of Louisa Ashton 
chi 7 yet never failed to think of Beatrice Hilton as his 
: ~% good. Louisa was to be his Pleasure, beaming with 
oveliness and wreathed in constant smiles; but the other 
woman was togbe his Comfort, the one to whom he brought 
a troubles, and from whom alone he expected to derive 
rbalm. And mingled with this steady friendship was to 
have been a spice of the old leaven—nothing deleterious to 
his marital faith, but just sufficient to infuse a little excite- 
ment and interest to his bond with Beatrice. An occasional 
sigh for the past, perhaps ; a stray allusion to the hopes that 
were ; the bliss that might have been ; and through her eyes 
or the pressure of her hand, to receive the assurance that 
regret sometimes claimed her also for its own. 
harles Lennox had purposed for himself, in fact, an utter 
impossibility : to keep a sentimental friendship, bordering on 
loye, alight in the bosom of one woman; whilst he took an- 
other, a younger,and a fairer one to his arms. In some 
friendships?we must be all—or nothing. When he spoke 
sullenly on the subject of his approachin Marriage, it was 
not therefore at the thought of what was before him, but be- 
cause Mrs. Hilton declined to discuss that which was to be 
left behind. For some time after her last remark they again 
puted silence, during ae ape Mr. Lennox employed 
imself in switching off the h of the nettles and other 


weeds which t 
tone of —_ Koons the grass. Then he said in a 
me more 8 from you, Beatrice.” 
More sympathy, Ciirey in what way?” she demanded, 
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“ And O, Chatley, you cannol think that Iam not glad— 
as glad as I should be at anything which promoted your 
welfare !” 

“T thought that you would sympathise more with my feel- 
ings in the matter, considering what a friend you have been 
to = You will always be my friend, Beatrice, will you 
not?’ 

“ Always. I have promised it again and again. 

“And will love my wife for my sake ?” 

“T hope so; no less than for her own. And I rejoice in 
qvery good thing which happens to you, dear friend; and 
chal pray night and morning that your wife may prove so 
great a blessing to you, that you may never remember there 
was ~- aa when life was otherwise than happy. Can I say 
more ?” 

He shook his head with a pleased smile, and then he took 
her hand, and pressed it, and thanked her warmly for all 
that she had done for him, and promised still to do. 

“But, Beatrice, there are tears upon your cheek! That 
hardly looks as if you thought my news was good news.” 

She had been fighting hard with these rebellious tears for 
several minutes past, yet — | had conquered her; and now, 
as she shook them indignantly away, crimsoning beneath the 
knowledge the: they had met his observation, the effort to 
appear altogether indifferent was too much for her, and in 
another moment she had broken down entirely. 

“ You should not have brought me by a ne grave, if 
you wished me to be cheerful,” she sobbed, blushing for the 
subterfuge she was compelled to use, to allay his consterna- 
tion at her tears. “O, my poor Edith, my poor dead baby! 
How I wish I were at rest with her!” 

“I am so sorry,” stammered Mr. Lennox. ‘I never 
thought—I quite forgot—what a careless fool you must 
think me, Beatrice! Poor dear little Edith! Of course I 
should not have —— you here. Let us go out by the 
farther gate; it is a longer re home, but we shall avoid 


this instance her persuasions were of no avail with him, and 
he appeared at Brooklands with s bright face a couple of days 
afterwards to inform her that all preliminary matters were 
arranged, and the agent had promised that Moorcroft should 
be in thorough order before he returned from his wedding 
tour. He looked to herself, he added affectionately, to see 
the interior of the house arranged as might ap) most 
tasteful in her eyes; and he trusted that when he brought 
Louisa to the home she had adorned for her, the first sight 
they should see would be the figure of hi: dear friend upon 
the threshold, waiting to welcome them and wish them i- 
ness. So he rattled on’in the e ng selfishness of 
new attachment,’ and his “ dear frienc” promised all that 
he desired. 

Her first impulse had been to refuse his request, for she 
felt as though the torture would be more than was required 
of her; but pride came to her aid, and pushed her 
out of sight. And since she had been unable to prevent his 
taking Moorcroft (an event from which her iastinct 
sied no increase of pleasure for either of them), she did not 
wish to refuse any assistance she could give him; and when 

taken his d , she derived a sad satisfaction 
procuring every cle of luxury and comfort which she 
thought — suit the taste or gratify the fancy of the 
e. 


b 
. (To be concluded next week.) 





ONE OF THE OLD COVENANTERS. 


Among the many biave, strenuous and pious men In Scot- 
land that suffered from the cruel religious persecutions in 
the reign of Charles the Second, there was not one who 
evidenced a profounder faith in Divine protection thar that 
celebrated preacher, Alexander Peden. Among the stern 
bands of Covenanters who, in the bleak rain-swept hills of 
Galloway, sang their 


psalms amid the wind and storm, or, 
omen eg the grave - I almost hoped you had over- | in the g) mosses and chill ground their broad- 
come that grief, dear Beatrice ; that you had gained courage | swords ly for “ those men of »” Claverhouse’s Dra- 


goons, no man 8) so high as an expounder of “the 
word,” no one was looked upon as so favored a prophet. 
Alexander Peden, who in 1686 (James the Second), 
was born in the parish of Lorn, in A: , in 1626 (Charles 
the First). On leaving college, previous to en‘ the 
ministry, he became sch » pony ea and session 
clerk to Mr. John Gutbrie, minister of the gospel, at Tarbol- 
ton. He then became minister at Glen Luce, in Galloway, 
but when the persecution began was compelled to take to 
the hills, with “ the Lord’s le.” There was great weep- 
ing in eo tek Bo Bet preached his farewell sermon 
from me ie, “ There’ powyney ~ remember, et by Se 
of three warn one, 
ht, with tears.” When he closed - 2 ttdour he 
struck it three times with his pocket Bible, sa three times 
over, “I arrest thee, in my master’s name, none ever 
enter thee but such as come in at the doorasI did.” Nor did 
any one, as it happened, ever enter the pulpit till after the 
Revolution, when . minister once more as- 
— the steps co’ by the feet of the Covenanter 
prophet. 
meaning smile. “I have already applied to Moss about it.” For our account of Peden, we rely almost entirely on the 
Moorcroft was the name of a house standing in its own | testimony of that remarkable writer, the zealous Patrick 
grounds, and next to Brooklands, which had long been ad- | Walker, and his various Scotch and Irish co ndents. 
vertised to let on lease. Walker himself had, like Peden, been out on the with 
“ Charley, will that be advisable?” she inadvertently ex- | the elect, and is ony mepens to have fired the first 
claimed. shot, that, in nt , killed Francis Gordon, a hot- 
“ Advisable! Why not, Beatrice ?” headed dragoon of Airly’s troop, at Moss Plat, near Lanark. 
“ Because—because”—she was stammering now—“ Miss | He was sentenced to transportation, but, after six months in 
Ashton may not like Hurstley, you know; it is so retired a | the Leith Tolbooth and Dunnottar Castle, nee —_ to 
place; she may find it dull.” the wild _~—! where the faithful grimly fur ter the 
“She has been used to the country all her life,” returned | glorious Revolution, Walker kept a shop for the gale of 
Charles Lennox; “and if she had not, my wife must learn | religious tracts, near the Bristo Port, Edinb He after- 
to like what I like. Ihave set my heart on getting Moor-| wards turned packman, to visit old scenes, and collect anec- 
croft, Beatrice. I have always intended, in the event of my | dotes of the saints, and probably died about 1733. The racy 
marriage, to settle at Hurstley ; for with an establishment | and graphic force of his style, and that of the faithful minis- 
of my own to look after, I suppose I shall be compelled in | ters who corresponded with him about Peden, cannot be sur- 
some measure to abandon my dear old visits to Brooklands, | passed, and to Patrick Walker Sir Walter Scott was undoubt- 
and I cannot entirely give up the pleasure of your company. a for some of the finest scenes in Old Mortality. 
I shall want your head to guide me still, Beatrice.” en the troubles began, Peden (says Walker) joi 
“You shall have another adviser and counsellor now, | with that honest, zealous handful, in the year 1666, that was 
Charley,” she said gently. ‘ broke at Pentland Hills, and came the length of Clyde with 
He laughed with real amusement at the idea. them, where he had a melancholy view of their end, and 
“ You don’t know Louey Ashton, or you wouldn’t say that, | parted with them there. 
Beatrice, by Jove! She is a dear little creature, very loving 


“O yes! I do—I know it,” the mother; “ but, 
Charley, you do not, you cannot understand all that I feel.” 
And when she reached Brooklands she cried for little Edith 
(if it were for little Edith that she cried) through the whole 
of the ensuing night. 

Although at any moment he might have returned to Mis3 
Ashton and her fascinations, Mr. Lennox did not appear dis- 

to quit Hurstley in a hurry; but lingered in the neigh- 

rhood, having his apartments at the village inn, and spend- 
ing most of his time about the house and nds of Brook- 
lands. After a few days, the reason of conduct on his 
became apparent. 
“Where are you likely to settle after # ys marriage ?” 
demanded Mrs. Hilton of him, after he had been torturing 
her for the best part of an hour by discussions on the sub- 
jects of curtains and carpets, and the relative merits of walnut 
and rosewood. For though ‘Mr. Lennox had plenty of money 
he had no fixed habitation. He was waiting to inherit that 
with the baronetcy. 

“What do you think of Moorcroft ?” he inquired, with a 


to confess that the child has made a ay exchange.” 


After this, in June, 1678, Peden was taken by Major 


and affectionate, and all that sort of thing; but she’s not ex- | Cockburn, in the house of Hugh Fugen, of Knockdow, 
actly the sort of woman that a man woul to for advice.” | in Carrick, who constrained him to tarry all night. Peden 
At these words a thrill of pleasure ran through the breast|told him that it would be a dear night’s quarter to both; 


of Mrs. Hilton—pleasure to think that she should still be 
the first in his esteem, if not in his affection; but the next 
moment she had rebuked her weakness with a sigh, and re- 
turned to the subject which they had in hand. 

“But touching Moorcroft, Charley: pray.think twice be- 
fore you take the place. There is no society in Hurstley, re- 
mem Beside the doctor’s and the clergyman’s wives, 
who is there fit to be the companion of a young girl reared 
as Miss Ashton has probably been ?” 

“There is yourself, Beatrice; and I desire no better com- 
panion for Louisa. Iam sure you will get on admirably to- 

ether, although there is little similarity between you. She 
s a child, of course, compared to you,” he said, little ee 
the pain he inflicted on his hearer; “ but a very lovable an 
companionable child all the same, and with a face to prove a 
passport through the world. You will be present at the 
wedding, Beatrice ?” 

“OQ, no, no! don’t ask me!” with a quick look of anguish 
unseen by Mr. Lennox. “ Remember how seldom I go into 


accordingly they were both carried prisoners to Edinburgh ; 
Hugh Fergusson was fined a thousand marks for reset, har- 
bor, and converse with him ; the council ordered fifty pounds 
sterling to be paid to the major out of the fine, and ordained 
him to divide twenty-five pounds sterling amongst his party. 
Some time after examination Peden was sent to the Bass 
where he remained prisoner there and at Edinburgh until 
December, 1676, when he was banished. 

While prisoner in the Bass, one Sabbath morning, be 
about the public worship of God, a young lass, of the age o 
thirteen or fourteen years, came to the chamber door, mock- 
ing with loud laughter; Peden said, “Poor thing, thou 
mocks and laughs at the worship of God; but ere long God 
shall write such a sudden, surprising judgment on thee, that 
shall stay thy Jaughing, and thou shalt not escape it.” Very 
shortly thereafter, as she was walking upon the rock, there 
came a blast of wind, and (as Walker relates with gloomy 
unction) sweeped the girl off the rock into the sea, where she 
was lost. 


society now, Charley.” While prisoner there, one day walking upon the rock, 
“ Well, that’s true,” he said, though gravely. “And, after|some soldiers passing by Peden, one of them cried, “ The 
all, Iam not sure that I should like you to be there. it will | devil take him.” Peden cried, “ Fie, fie, poor man, thou 


be a very different sort of business to what I had looked for- 
ward to; and old remembrances are better left—” 

“Are you sure that Moorcroft is not damp?” hurriedly 
interrupted Mrs. Hilton. “ You know that it is in shocking 
repair.’ 

“Moss has engaged to put all that to rights for me within 
the given time.” . " 

“ Still, don’t take it without due consideration. Ham pre- 
pared to like your wife, Charley, and to be a friend to her 
as I have been to you; but there are two sides to the ques- 
tion, and Miss Ashton may not like me.” 

“ ByJove, if she doesn’t!’ exclaimed Charles Lennox, 


knowest not what thou art saying, but thou wilt repent that.” 
At which words the soldier stood astonished, and went to 
the distracted, crying aloud for fear, saying the devil 
would immediately take him away. Peden came and spoke 
to him, and prayed for him; the next morning he came to 
him again, and found him ia his right mind, and under deep 
conviction of great guilt. The guard having to change, 
they desired the man to go to his arms; but he refused, an 

said he would lift no arms against Jesus Christ, his cause, 
or persecute his a “T've done that too long.” The 
governor threatened him with death the next day, at ten 


o'clock ; he confidently said, three times, though they should 


: too di all his body in pieces, he would never lift arms that 

leaving ~ hemes vengeance, eep for words, to the a. ‘About three _ = the pd = him Rae of 

” Ba even su that she does,” persisted Mrs. Hilton, | the garrison, setting ng ey per Hen, g a wife and 

“I ba help + fed that you ht find a livelier place me — ot ae in East Lothian, where he became 
er “ ar \. 

tan Hurstley to reside tn, and’ « livelier companion for your)" “Thea brought from: the Bass to Edinburgh, sentence. of 


her | banishment was passed upon Peden, in December, 1678, and 








He looked annoyed and disappointed at her setting 


face so determinately against his taking Moorcroft; but in| sixty more fellow-prisoners, for the same cause, to go to 
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America, never to. be seen in Scotland again, under pain of 
death; after this sentence was , Peden several times 
said that the ship was not yet built that would take him or 
those prisoners to Virginia,or any other of the English 
plantations in America. 

When they were on ship-board, in the road of Leith, there 
was a report that the enemies were sending down thumbi- 
kins to keep them from rebelling ; at the report of this they 
were ; but Peden came on deck and said, “ Wh 
are you 80 ? You need not fear, there will 
neither thumbikin nor bootikin come here. Lift up your 
hearts and heads, for the day of your redemption draweth 
near. When we are over at London we will all be set at 
liberty.” When sailing on their voyage, praying publicly, he 
said, “ Good Lord such is Thy enemies’ hatred of Thee, and 
malice at us, for Thy sake, that they will not let us stay in 
Thy land of Scotland to serve Thee, though some of us 
haye had nothing but the canopy of Thy heavens above us 
and Thy earth to tread upon; but, Lord, we bless Thy name 
that will cut short our voyage, and frustrate Thy wicked 
enemies of their wicked designs, and will not get us where 
they intend; and some of us shall go richer home than when 
we came from thence.” 

When they arrived at London, the skipper, who had 
received them at Leith, was to carry them no further; the 
skipper, who was to carry them to Virginia, came to see them, 
they being represented to him as thieves, robbers, and evil- 
doers; but when he found that they were all grave, Christian 
men, only banished for Presbyterian’ principles; he said he 
would sail the sea with none such. In this confusion, when 
the one skipper would not receive them, and the other would 
keep them no longer, being expensive to maintain, they were 
all set at liberty. Others reported that both skippers got 
bribes by friends at London ; however, it is certain they were 
safely set free, without any imposition of bonds or oaths ; and 
friends at London, and in their way home through England, 
showed much kindness to them. 

How Peden ed we can judge from the following 
mapa iar e Me rai ian bn Tt Kyle, and neo 

ig upon text, “ The ploughers plou; upon my » 
and tev long their furrows,” where he cried, “ Would you 
know who first yoked this plough? It was cursed Cain, 
when he drew wa so long, and so deep, that he let 
out the heart-blood of his brother Abel; and all bis cursed 
seed has, and will, dsaign, desire, and endeavor to follow his 
cursed example; and that plough has, and will, gang summer 
and winter, frost and fresh weather, till the world’s end; and 
at the sound of the last trumpet, when all are in a flame, 
their will burn, and their swingle-trees will fall to the 

nd, the ploaghmen will lose their grip of the plough, and 

e emen throw away their Sides ; and then, ra) the 
yelling and shrieking that will be among all his cursed seed, 
clapp’ their hands, and crying to the hills and mountains 
to cover them from the face of the Lamb, and of Him that 
sits upon the throne, for their hatred of Him, and malice at 


iis people r 
The following is the most celebrated of Peden’s prcetie 
cies; it oqatains a singular prediction of the death of les 
the Second, at bitter persecutor of his church : 
On February the 2nd, 1685, Peden was in the house of one 
r. Vernor, in Antrim, at night, he and John Kilpatrick, 
Vernor'’s father, a very worthy old Christian, and Peden 
said to him, “‘ John, the world may well want you and me.” 
John replied, “ Sir, I have been very fruitless and: useless all 
my days, and the world 5 Pag want me; but your death 
would be a great loss,” en Sor “ John, you and I 
will be both in heaven shortly; but though you be much 
older than I, my soul will get the forestart of yours, for I 
will be first in heaven, but your body will have the advantage 
of mine, for ye will rest in your grave until the resurrection, 
there; but the enemies, out of their t wicked- 
will lift my apes into another place ; yet I am very in- 
different, John, for I know my body shall lie amongst the 
dust of heged Ay begs though they should take my old bones 
and make es of them, they will all be gathered er 
in the day of resurrection; and then, John, you and I, and 
all that will be found having on Christ’s righteousness, will 
get day about with them, and give our hearty assent to their 
eternal sentence of damnation.” The same night after this 
discourse, while about family worsh 


re 
= 


about ten or eleven of 


ip, 
‘the clock, ye aca or ed portion ot seripture he read, he 


sudd halted earkened, then said, three times over, 
“What's this I hear?” He hearkened again a little time, 
bs Loe gp bhi Serafin Whi Pinner shot at the 
Britain ; let him go yonder, he has been a black 
lands, es} y to poor Scotland ; we are well 
5 a many wasted prayer waired on 
him.” And it was concluded by all it was the same hour and 
the same night that unhappy man Charles the Second died. 
on the same night also denounced James the Second 
as the poisoner of his brother. 
On returning from Ireland in “ the heat of the killing time” 
in 1685, Peden and other fugitives See. They went 
ward, t contrary to his i tion, and came to 
the top of a hill, upwards of two miles distant from the 
‘or which they made. Peden then halted, and said, 
“ I will not go one foot further this way, there is undoubtedly 
before us.” An herd lad being there, he gave him a 
and desired him to 
meat and news; when the the good- 
wife hastened, and frre him meat for them, saying, “ Lad, 
yan you hard and tell them that the enemies are s ing, 
snd we are every minute looking for them here.” the lad 
was ay Ca the house, eighteen of the enemy’s foot came 
is,“ ed Ce ren ond clef them 
half a mile, and hard upon him ; the ball whistling 
close by nis héad. All that time Peden continued in prayer 
for him, and the rest, being twelve men; when praying with 
» Shall the poor lad. that’s gone our 
errand peaking weds © our lives, lose his? Direct 
the bailete by is head, toe ape Agden peny 
good Lord, spare y cloak, cover 
rer t And in this he was heard and answered, for 


The of John Brown, which has been so 
beautif and afiectingly narrated by Professor Wilson, 
P but n the of May, 1685 (says 
Walker), Peden came to the house of John Brown and his 
wife, Isabel Weir, where he stayed all night; and in the 

ing, when took his farewell, he came out of 

the door, to himself, twice over, “ Poor woman, a 
fearful w dark misty morning.” The next morn- 
een five and six hours, the said John Brown, 
mote hy a 
4 a le in to @ some peat 
ground; the mist. being very dark, he Siew 06 until 

1 cruel Claverhouse had compassed him with three 
troops of horses, brought him to his house and 
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there examined him; though he was a man of a stammer- 
ing speech, he yet answered distinctly and solidly, which 
made Claverhouse examine those whom he had en to be 
his guides through the moors, if ever they heard Brown 
preach; they answered, “ No, no, he was never a preacher.” 
Claverhouse said, “If he has never preached meikle, has he 
prayed in his time ?” and shouted to John, “ Go to your pray- 
ers, for you shall immediately die.’ When he was praying, 
Claverhouse interrupted him three times. One time that he 
stopped him, he was ey that the Lord would spare a 
remnant, and not make a full end in the day of his anger. 
Claverhouse said, “I gave you time to pray, and ye’re begun 
to preach.” John turned about upon his knees, and said, 
“ Sir, you know neither the nature of preaching nor praying 
that call this preaching,” then ‘continued without confusion. 
When ended, Claverhouse said, “ Take good-night of your 
wife and children.” His wife, standing by, with her child in 
her arms, and another child of his first wife’s, he came to her 
and said, “ Now, Isahel, the day is come that I told you would 
come, when I spoke first to ae of marrying me.” She said, 
“Indeed, John, I can will ngly part with you.” Then he 
said, “That’s all I desire, I havé no more to do but die. I 
have been in care to meet with death so many years.” 

He kissed his wife and bairns, and wished purchased and 
promised blessings to be multiplied upon them. Claverhouse 
ordered six soldiers to shoot him. The most part of the bul- 
lets came upon his head, and scattered his brains upon the 
ground. Claverhouse said to his wife, “ What thinkest thou 
of thy husband now, woman?’ She said, “I thought ever 
much good of him, and as much now as ever.” He said, “ It 
were but justice to lay you beside him.” She said, “If ye 
were permitted, I doubt not but your cruelty would go that 
length; but how will ye make answer for this — 
work?” He said, “To man I can be answerable; and for 
God, I will take him in my own hand.” Claverhouse then 
mounted his horse and marched, leaving her with the corpse 
of her dead husband lying there. She set the bairn upon the 
ground and egees his brains, and tied up his head, and 
straightened his body, and covered him with her plaid, and 
set down and wept over him; it being a very barren place 
where never victual grew, and far from neighbors. “It was 
some time before any friends came to her. The first that 
came was a very fit hand, that old singular Christian woman 
in the Cummerhead, named Jean Brown, three miles distant, 
who had been tried with the violent death of her husband at 
Pentland, afterwards of two worthy sons, Thomas Weir, 
who was killed at Drumclog, and David Steil, who was sud- 
denly shot afterwards, when taken. The said Isabel Weir, 
sitting upon her husband's gravestone, told me, that before 
that she could see no blood, but she was in danger to faint, 
and = was helped to be a witness to all this, without either 
fainting or confusion, except when the shots were let off, her 
eyes dazzled.” His body was buried at the end of his house 
where he was slain, with this inscription on his gravestone : 


In earth’s cold bed the dusty p omy here lies 
Of one who did the earth as dust despise ; 
Here in that place from earth he took departure, 
Now he has got the garland of the martyr. 


This murder was committed betwixt six and seven in the 
morning. Peden was about ten or eleven miles distant, hav- 
ing been in the fields all night. He came to a house betwixt 
seven and eight, and desired to call in the family that he 


be angry where I will be buried at last; but I discharge you 
all to lift my corpse again.” At last one morning early he 
came to the door, and left his cave. His brothers wife 
said, “ Where are you going? The enemies will be here.” 
He said, “I know that, alas!” “Sir,” she cried, “ what 
will become of yout you must back to the cave again.” 
He said, “ I have done with that, it is discovered ; but there 
is no matter, for within forty-eight hours I will be beyond 
the reach of all the devil’s temptations and his instruments 
in hell and on earth, and they shall trouble me no more.” 
About three hours after he entered the house, the enemies 
came and found the cave, searched the barn narrowly, cast 
over the unthrasked corn, searched the house, stabbed the 
beds, yet entered not the place where he lay. Within forty- 
eight hours he departed. He died on January the 28th, 
1686, being past sixty years, and was buried in the Laird ot 
Affiect’s Isle. The enemies getting notice of his death and 
burial, sent a troop of dragoons, lifted his corpse, and carried 
it two miles to Cummock-Gallows-Foot, and buried him 
there, after forty days being in the grave, beside other mar- 
tyrs. His friends thereafter laid a gravestone above him 
with this inscription : 

“ Here lies Mr. Alexander Peden, a faithful minister of 
the gospel, some time at Glenluce, who departed this life, 
January 28th, 1686, and was raised after six weeks out of his 
grave, and buried here out of contempt.” 

So escaped from the axe and sword a man with the 
courage of Daniel and the faith of Elisha; a man, too, who, 
like the former, had spent many a dark hour among the 
lions, and who, like the latter, escaped the hand of many a 
slaughtering Ahab— Al the Year Round. 


—— ee 
STAGE WIGS. 


It is odd to find a stage wig invested with political signifi- 
cance, viewed almost as a cabinet question, considered as a 
possible provocation of hostilities between two great nations; 
7 anaes of this kind happened some forty years ago. 

. Bunn, then manager of Covent Garden Theatre, had 
odanea to the English stage Monsieur Scribe’s capital comedy - 
of Bertrand et Raton. The scene of the play, it may be 
stated, is laid at Copenhagen, and the subject relates to the 
intrigues that preceded the fall of Struensee in 1772. The 
adaptation was duly submitted to George Colman, the ex- 
aminer of plays, and was by him forwarded to the Earl of 
Belfast, then Lord Chamberlain, with an observation that the 
work contained nothing of a kind that was inadmissible upon 
the English stage. 

Suddenly a rumor was born, and rapidly attained growth 
and strength, to the purport that the leading character of 
Count Bertrand was designed to be a portraiture of Talley- 
rand, at that time the French am or at the court of A 
James’s. Some hesitation arose as to licensing the play, and 
on the 17th January, 1834, the authorities decided to prohibit 
its representation. Mr. Bunn sought an interview with the 
chamberlain, urging a reversal of the bere and under- 
taking to make any retrenchments and modifications of the 
work that might be thought expedient. The manager could 
only obtain a promise that the matter should be further con- 
sidered. Already the stage had been a source of trouble to 
the — and diplomatic world. It was understood that 
the Swedish ambassador had abruptly withdrawn from the 
, a court of the Tuileries in c uence of the production in 
ght pray amongst them. He said: “Lord, when wilt) Paris of a vaudeville called Le Camarade au Lit, reflecting 

ou avenge Brown's blood? Oh! let Brown’s blood be|so many held, upon the early life of Bernadotte, King o 
precious in Thy sight, and hasten the day when Thou’ll| Sweden. "That nothing of this kind should happen in Lon- 
avenge it, with Cameron’s, Cargill’s, and many other of our|don the chamberlain was fully determined. He read the 
martyrs; and O for that day when the Lord will avenge all | comedy most carefully and, having marked several passages 
oe “ ‘eee ei yeirnrged Phang Roig as objectionable, aeweee it ® the examiner, from -whom, 

“ , in due . Bunn v ing characteristi 

Imean? Claverhouse has been at the Preshill this morning, | note : aivemed ae aS ree me 
and has cruelly murdered John Brown; his corpse is lying at 
the end of his house, and his poor wife sits weeping by his 
corpse, and not a soul to speak comfortably to her. is 
morning, after the sun-rising, I saw a orange apparition in 
the firmament, the appearance of a very bright clear-shining 
star fall from the heavens to the earth; and, indeed, there is 
a clear-shining light fallen this day, the greatest Christian 
that ever I conversed with.” 

One day, preaching in the fields, in his prayer Peden 
a pe earnestly for the preservation of the people, and again 
ani egnin peared for the man that was to lose his life; the 
enemies came upon them the same day and fired upon the 
people, and there were none of them either wounded or 

illed, save one man, and he was shot dead. 

In the beginning of March, 1685, Peden was fleeing from 
the enemy on horseback ; they pursuing, forced him to ride 
to a water, where he was in great danger of being lost. 
When he got out he cried, “ Lads, follow not me; for I as- 
sure you ye want my boat, and so will certainly drown. Con- 
sider where your landing will be ie are fighting for hell, 


January 20th, 1834. 
My dear B.— With all we have to do,I don’t see how I 
can return the manuscript with alterations before to-morrow. 
Pray dine with me to-day at half-past five—but come at four. 
We shall then have time to cut the play before we cut the 
mutton. 
Yours most truly, G. C. 


Both these *‘ cuttings” were successfully accomplished, 
and on the 25th of January the comnly was officially 
licensed. Still the authorities were uneasy. A suspicion 
revailed that Mr. Farren, who was to sustain the part of 

rtrand, meditated dressing and “making up” after the 
manner of ees Sir Thomas Mash, the comptroller 
of the chamberlain’s office, made direct inquiries in this re- 
spect. The manager get a sketch of the costume to be 
worn by the actor. “I knew it was to be submitted to the 
king,” writes Mr. Bunn, and he looked forward to the result 
with anxious curiosity. On the 7th of February came an 
answer from Sir Thomas Mash. “I have the pleasure to re- 


and running to it”—which ighted them to enter the| turn your drawing without a syllable of objection.” On the 

water. Another dey, being hard pursued, Peden took to a| 8th, Bertrand et Raton, under the name of the Minister and 
and a moss before him. One of the dragoons, | the Mercer, was first produced on the English stage. 

more fo’ than the rest, ran himself into that bog, andhe| The success of the performance was unquestionable, but 


and horse were never seen more. 

When the day ot Peden’s death (says Walker) drew near, 
and he not able to travel, he came to his brother’s house, in 
the parish of Sarn, where he was born; he made them dig a 
cave, with a saughen-bush covering the mouth of it, near his 
brother’s house; the enemies got notice, and searched the 
place narrowly many times. In the time that he was in this yrand, which had acq a European 
cave he said to some friends that God should make Scotland | celebrity. It was plain that the actor had “ made up” after 
desolate; secondly, that there should be a remnant in the} the portrait of the statesman in the well-known engravings 
land whom God should spare and hide; thirdly, they should} of the Congress of Vienna. Mr. Bunn again to meet 
lie in holes and caves of the earth, and be i with meat | the angry expostulations of the chamberlain. On the 14th of 
and drink; and when they came out of their holes they| February he wrote to Lord Belfast: “ The passages bearing 
should not have freedom to walk for stumbling on dead | reference to the Queen Matilda in conjunction with Struen- 
corpses; fourthly, a stone cut out of the mountain, should | see having been entirely omitted, will, I trust, be satisfactory 
come down, and should be a great ones of|to your lordship. Until the evening of perf 


the alarms of the authorities were not over. Many of the 
players took upon themselves to restore in the 
comedy which had been effaced by the ex er ; and, worse 
than this, Mr. Farren’s appearance did not @prres; nd with 
the ~~ sent to the chamberlain’s office. H was 

jially objectionable; it was an exact copy of the silvery 
silken tresses of Talle 


: venged on the ormance I was 
the earth and the inhabitants of the land for their wickedness, | not aware what style of wig Mr. Farren meant to adopt, such 
and then the Church should come forth with a bonny bairn-| matters being entirely at the discretion of performers of his 
time at her back of young ones. If he were but once buried | standard. I have since mentioned to him the objections 
they might be in doubts; but if he were oftener buried than | which have been pointed out to me, but he has sent me word 
once they might, he said, be persuaded that all he had uttered | that he cannot consent so to mutilate his appearance, 

would come to , and he earnestly desired them to'take | that it is a wig he wore two years ago in a comedy cal 
his corpse out of Aird’s Moss, and bury him beside Ritchie,| Lords and Commons.” If this was true there can be little 
meaning Mr. Cameron, that he _— get rest in his grave ; | doubt that the wig had been dressed anew and curling-ironed 
for he had gotten little through his life. He told them that, | into a Talleyrand form that had not originally pertained to 
bury them where they would, he would be lifted again; but|it. Meantime King William the Fourth had stirred in the 
to the man that = first his hand to lift up his corpse four} matter, despatching his chamberlain to the Lords Grey and 
things should befal him. First, he should @ great fall] Palmerston. “They, said to be extremely irate, instantly at- 
from a house; second, he should sit in adultery; third, in| tended the performance. In the box exactly opposite to the 
theft; for these he should leave the land; and fourth, make|one they occupied, sat, however, the gentleman himself, 
& melancholy end abroad for murder; which omer Yhomme veritable, His Excellency Prince Talleyrand, in pro- 
came to This was one Murdoch, a mason to his trade, | pria pefsona, and he laughed so heartily at the play, without 
but then in the military service, who first pat his hand to his| once exhibiting any signs of annoyance at the appearance of 





corpse, A little before his death Peden said, “ Ye will all| his supposed prototype, that the whole affair wore 9 most abv 
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surd aspect, and thus terminated a singular specimen of 
‘ great cry and little wool.’” 

A stage wig has hardly since this risen to the importance 
of astate aflair. Yet the chamberlain has sometimes inter- 
fered to stay any direct stage-portraiture of eminent charac- 
ters. Thus Mr. Buckstone has béen prohibited from appear- 
ing “ made-up” as Lord John Russell, and Mr. A. Wigan, 
= performing the part of a French naval officer some 
five-and-twenty years ago, was directed by the authorities to 
reform his aspect, which too much resembled, as was alleged, 
the portraits of the Prince de Joinville. The actor effected a 
change in this instance which did not much mend the mat- 
ter. It was understood at the time indeed that he had simply 
made his costume more correct, and otherwise had rather 


. heightened than diminished his resemblance to the son of 


Louis Philippe. Other stage wig questions have been of 
minor import—relating chieily to the appropriateness of the 
coiffures of Hamlet and others. Should the prince wear 
flaxen tresses or a “ Brutus?” Should the Moor of Venice 
appear in a negro’s close woolly curls, or are flowing locks 
permissible to him? These inquiries have a good deal exer- 
cised the histrionic profession from time to time. And there 
have béen doubts about hair-powder and its compatibility 
with tragic purposes. Mademoiselle Mars, the famous Frenc 
actress, decided upon defying accuracy of costume, and de- 
clined to wear a powdered wig in a serious part. Her exam- 

le was followed by Rachel, Ristori, and others. When Au- 
bers Gustave, ou le Bal Masque, was in rehearsal, the singers 
complained of the difficuity they experienced in expressing 
passionate sentiments in the powdered wigs and se dress 
of the time of Louis the Fifteenth. In the masquerade they 
were therefore permitted to assume such costumes as seemed 
to them suited to the violent catastrophe of the a They 
argued that “le moindre geste violent peut exciter le rire en 
provoquant l’explosion d’un nuage blanc; les artistes sont 
donc constraints de se tenir dans une reserve et dans une im- 
mobilite qui jettent du froid sur toutes les situations.” It is 
true that Garrick and his contemporaries wore coil aeons, 
and that in their hands the drama certainly did not lack ve- 
hemently emotional displays. But then the spectators were 
in like case; and “explosions d’un nuage blanc” were pro- 
bably of too common occurrence to excite derision or even 
attention.— All the Year Round. 


ae m 


STRANGERS, FROM WHENCE? 
BY J. CARPENTER, F.R.A.8. 


A mysterious interest has always attached to those shape- 
less, dusky, half-stony, half-metallic lumps of matter care- 
fully preserved in scientific museums under the name of 
aerolites, or meteoric stones. They are said, truly enough, 
to have fallen from the sky ; and the celestial is so generally 
associated in the mind with the intangible, that we cannot 
suppress a feeling akin to awe when we find ourselves con- 
fronted by these material messengers from the realms of 
space. They look so earthy that we would fain regard them 
as of the earth, and thus ease ourselves of the difficulty 
which we encountes in attempting to reconcile them with an 
extra-terrestrial origin. But science gives us its assurance 
that they are omen to our globe; it tells us that they have 
come from interplanetary spaces; it even hints that their 
primitive source was perhaps some remote sun, that cast 
them away in the turmoils and eruptions to which we know 
suns are subject; or perhaps some mighty planet ages ago 
crumbled to decay, and of it they are the disjected fragments. 
Have we not even heard it lately suggested that the germs of 
life came to this world of ours on a seed-bearing meteor ? 
This was 3 bold thought, but a rash one; it missed its aim 
of solving the mystery of life-generation by shifting the diffi- 
culty from one planetary object toanother. Grant the possi- 
bility of a meteor bringing life-germs to our planet; there 
comes the fatal question, How came the life-germs upon the 
meteor? At present meteoric masses are sufficiently interest- 
ing in themselves, and apart from such speculations; their 
constitution, their probable source, their relation to other 
planetary bodies, the laws which govern their visits to the 


that will engross philosophers for along time, before they 
will need to create a factitious interest by associating meteors 
with biological speculations. But, in speaking thus lightly 
of a grand idea, let us pay our tribute of admiration to its 
deep and far-thinking originator, to whom science is indebted 
for advances many and varied. 

The subject of aerolites or meteorites, and the allied phe- 
nomena of shooting or falling stars, is too vast, and ramifies 
into too many fields of inquiry, for us to deal with it in its 
generality in such an article as the present. Our object now 
is to inform our readers of the discovery of certain masses of 
meteoric iron, which surpass in in gg anything of the 
kind previously heard of, and which, apart from their sur- 
passing dimensions, have several points of interest connected 
with their location at the time of their discovery, and also 
with the means by which they have been brought from their 
lassie place, where <they were lost to intelligent sight, and 
deposited where they can be leisurely studied, and where 
their deeply interesting history can perhaps be unfolded by 
“In the year Iie 8 

e year 1870,a Swedish expedition, which had been 
engaged in Arctic exploration about the coast of Greenland, 
brought home the intelhgence that there wete upon that 
coast, lying in fact upen the sea-shore, several stupendous 
masses of stony matter, foreign in nature to the soil they 
were deposited upon, and which one of the savans of the ex- 
ploring party had declared to be of meteoric origin. The 
masses were too large to be embarked and brought away by 
the expeditionists on that occasion; but as it was all-impor- 
tant that they should be preserved and made accessible for 
study, an application was made by the Swedish Government 
to that of Denmark, upon whose territory the aerolites were 
lying, for epee to remove them, upon condition that 
one-third of the entire find should be handed over to Danish 
museums, and the remainder become the property of the 
Swedes, who were to bear all cost and risk of, their recovery. 
This arrangement was consented to, and last year two 
Swedish vessels, a steam war-sloop and a brig, set forth like 
the argonauts of mythology to fetch the treasure home to 
their learned countrymen. They found the spoil, and, by 
efforts that must have been as nearly superhuman as those 
which carried the stone blocks to the top of Cheops’ pyramid, 
they got the masses on board. For conceive their size and 
weight! The three largest weighed respectively twenty-one 
English tons, nine tons, and four and a half tons, while the 
former of them had in one place a sectional area of about 
a square feet. Those who know the difficulties and 
an attending the shipment.of such great weights, even 
v stages, cranes, and all other aids are at hand, 


will app 















colossal as these, es 











































counter a mass 


exposed, and before the foundation of its secondar 


the precise locality of these masses. 
found loose upon the shore, but resting immediately upon 
basaltic rocks, in which they appeared to have been originally 
imbedded. 

part buried in the basalt, and had been laid bare by the con- 
stant wash of the tide during lon 
ments were encountered 
itself was found to contain minute particles of the meteoric 
matter, identical in chemical constitution with the large 
masses; and the latter were found to enclose fragments of 
basalt. This points pretty obviously to the conclusion that 















disruption. 
forming at one time a part of such a globe (and the imagi- 


The others, giants and dwarfs, were 


that city. And by the fact that the British Museum 


possesses 
a specimen we may infer that the Swedes have, as we should 
expect, distribut 


a portion of their fragments among for- 
elgn scientific institutions. 

listory fails to furnish us with any record of meteorites so 

ong the greatest of them. Upon the 

exact dimensions of the famous one which Plutarch tells us 

fell at Agos Patamos in B.c. 465 we are in doubt, for we are 

vaguely told that it was “ as large as a wagon” —about as de- 


finite a standard of reference as that adopted by the youth of 
story who, questioned upon the dimensions of an object, de- 
clared it to be “about the size of a piece of chalk.” 
have a few authenticated instances of aerolites of a ton 
weight; many of several hundred pounds; and multitudes 
whose pounds are counted by the tens. But all such are pig- 
mies compared to those under notice. 
nothing to limit the size of a meteorite, that we know of ; 
and it is just possible that our earth may, at some time, en- 

ater even than that twenty-ton one, so 
much greater, indeed that the latter should be reduced to a 
pigmy’s rank of size. Possibly, too, we may have encountered 
such already. Who knows what the sedimentary deposits of 
the earth cover and hide from us? Gigantic aerolite blocks 


may have fallen while yet the foundations of our globe were 


and ter- 
tiary coverings. And who knows what meteoric massess 


may be gathered to the treasures of the deep? Aerolites do 
fall at sea. On the 20th of June, 1809, one fell on the deck of 
a ship in the North Atlantic. It weighed but six ounces— 
fortunately perhaps, as the consequences of a heavy mass de- 
scending with the great velocity at which these objects move 


might have been serious to the vessel. The sea doubtless 


receives more aerolites than the land, just in proportion as 


the watery area is greater than the land area of the terraqueous 
globe. 


The monster meteorites under discussion were found on the 


sea-shore, actually between high and low water marks; had 
they fallen a few yards more to seaward they would not have 
been known to us, except by some such accident as an varth- 
quake on the spot, or some other terrestrial convulsion which 
might perchance have cast them into view. 


There is another curious circumstance in connection with 
The large ones were 


It would seem as if they had been wholly or in 


ages. Some of the frag- 
auton in the basalt; the roc 


the meteorites descended upon the basalt when it was in a 


plastic state. And basalt is an igneous rock, which has been 


ejected from the earth’s interior, and has wees many 
large tracts of its surface, at an epoch which, although com- 
paratively recent pelaeney speaking, must date backwards 
through countless ages. he meteoric masses presumably 


descended when what we call Greenland, and what is now a 
region of ice and snow, was the scene of great volcanic con- 
vulsions and fiery eruptions. U 
itself to Professor Nordensckjold, who saw the masses én sitw, 
he concluded that they had come to earth, perhaps as por- 
tions of an extensive meteoric shower, and buried themselves 
in the molten basalt during an eruption in what Sir Charles 
Lyell has called the Miocene age, or that which formed a 


middle epoch between the oldest and the newer geological 
neighborhood of our earth, these are a few points of inquiry | peri 


n the evidence that offered 


riods. 
But hasalt itself contains iron, and the question has not un- 


naturally occurred to critical minds whether, after all, the 


masses may not be of terrestrial origin. This suggestion is, 
however, met by close chemical analysis, which shows the 


composition of the great blocks to be quite different from 


any terrestrial substance, and perfectly identical with that of 
matter known to be meteoric. The masses are ferruginous 
like authenticated aerolites ; like many of these they contain 
nickel and carbon, and when polished and etched by acids, 
they exhibit “ the uliar figures or markings usually con- 
sidered characteristic of iron of meteoric origin.” (We are 
here quoting Mr. David Forbes, who has inspected the 
masses at Stockholm, and given several other interestin 
facts concerning them which we have embodied in this arti- 
cle.) There can scarcely be a doubt as to their celestial or 
cosmical character. Still the philosophers, so incapable of 
tolerating a doubt that they will not allow “a peg to hang a 
doubt on,” have hinted at the desirability of examining the 
basalt rock at considerable distances from the former site of 
the aerolitic masses, to ascertain whether iron exists else- 
where than in what was their immediate vicinity; which 
suggestion we mention rather to exemplify philosophic cau- 
tion, than as doubting the true meteoric character of the ob- 
jects, upon which point we take the analytical evidence to be 
tolerably conclusive. 

What a story could these missives from the sky relate, had 
they the power of speech! If we adopt one meteoric theory, 
we may suppose them to have been hurled from some re- 
mote sun by the stupendous ejective forces of which, as we 
know from study of < our sun, these orbs are the scenes. If 
we adopt another theory, we may regard them as the disjecta 
membra of some ancient planet long since crumbled to de- 
cay. And with regard to this theory we remark, that one 
careful student of the minute characteristics of meteorites 
has traced variations in the nature of different bodies of this 
class, which have led him to the conclusion that the different 
orders of them may be accepted as representing different 
portions of the same planetary body. He has found that 
some are of the densely compact metallic nature which 
would presumably belong to the central portions of such a 
body: that others are less dense, as though they had come 
from parts nearer its surface: that others n are of 
lighter stony constitution, and therefore pertained to still 
more nearly superficial strata of the demolished globe ; and 
M. Meunier, the meteor-analyst alluded to, has hypothetically 
reconstructed the body, and considered at length the position 
in space which it occupied, and the causes which led to its 
i Imagine one of our newly acquired fragments 
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reciate the labors of the Swedish argonauts in lading 
these gigantic stones from off a desolate Arctic shore. 
Besides these major masses there were picked up twenty- 
two minor fragments, weighing in gross from twelve hundred 
to fifteen hundred pounds. All were safely secured, and up- 
on the return voyage, in Sepfember last, the middle-sized 
mass, that weighing nine tons, and about one-third by weight 
of the smaller pieces, were landed at Copenh 
in the museum there. 
borne to Stockholm, and placed in the national museum in 


n for deposit 


We 


There is, however, 





nation may be quite legitimately employed upon such a sub- 


ject), and what a netory must it carry in its stony breast! 


hat scenes did it behold upon its own world? what did it 
witness while it was a homeless w 


anderer through s ? 
what was the condition of our planet when it dashed into, 
and splashed about, that sea of molten rock upon whose con- 
solidated bosom it has since reposed? and what were the 
—— that passed around it in the long ages that have 
rolled away during the interval between its arrival on our 
globe and its disturbance by human hands? Would that 
we could extract from these stones their sermons. Somethin 
doubtless in the department of cosmical history they will 
reveal, by the careful study that will be bestowed upon them; 
and let us remember that in most departments of science 
there occur problems, more or less satisfactorily solvable 
which are akin to that performed by the palwontologist who 
constructs an entire a from a single member. Such a 
problem was that attacked by M. Meunier in his researches 
above alluded to, What the stones will eventually teach us, 
it would obviously be premature to speculate upon. 

In conclusion, we remark that the monster meteorites have 
shown great dislike to being disturbed from their long repose. 
They have manifested a a tendency to fret away their 
substance. In other words, and laying metaphor aside, they 
have begun to perish rapidly in the atmosphere of the Stock- 
holm museum by breaking up and crumbling to a fine pow- 
der, This is very curious, considering what weather-beating 
they must have withstood on the ‘Greenland sea-shore. But 
it is evident that their destruction is imminent if the decay 
cannot be arrested. Attempts have been made to stay it by 
coating the meteorites with varnishes ; but these have hitherto 
proved ineffectual, and it is actually proposed to preserve 
them in a gigantic tank of spirits of wine. Poor meteurites! 


once free of the universe, now to be confined in a pickle-tub. 
—Cassell’s Magazine. — 


—_—__>—_—. 
HALF-MARRIED. 


The Paris courts have recently granted a divorce, in a 
case to which the following circumstances gave rise : 

_ During the course of the year 1869, an individual, dressed 
like a laborer, presented himself to M. Frac, 4 master-plumber, 
and asked for work. He stated to the plumber that the cos- 
tume which he wore was a disguise; that he belonged to 
rich and noble Italian family ; but that in consequence of a 
quarrel with his father—which, by the way, was not of a 


serious nature—he had refused to accept supplies from home, 


and was determined to bring his father to terms, b 
his bread as a common x tag on ne 
As proof of the truth of his story, Locatelli—which was 
the name of the unfortunate and high-spirited young man— 
produced a certificate of birth, which showed him to be the 
son of Signor Locatelli, Marquis of Orgionne. His story ex- 
cited the deepest sympathy on the part of M. Frac, who took 
the liveliest interest in his welfare, and introduced him to his 
ae among whom was a daughter about sixteen years 
old. 


Afew days later, Locatelli, attired as a gentleman, and 
wearing the insignia of the Legion of Honor, } aoe him- 
self at the residence of the Fracs, under his proper title of 
the young Marquis Locatelli, of Orgionne. All the differ- 
ences with his father had been arranged, peace had been re- 
established, and in a few days he was toreceive some twenty- 
five or thirty thousand francs, the first instalment of the 
sum his father had consented to allow him yearly. He de- 
clared, at the same time, that he was madly in ‘ove with 
ae ag Frac, and made a formal demand of her hand 
n marriage. 

“T trust you will abstain from making any inquiries con- 
cerning my family,” he added. “ You see ihe daneor of so do- 
ing. If my father should discover my intentions, all would 
be lost. I am rich ; you, on the contrary, have comparatively 
little. Iam a nobleman; zon are of the people. He would 
never consent to such a union ; we must preserve the strict- 
est secrecy until after the marriage ceremony. I have not 
as yet received any money, but I shall soon. I suggest that 
the civil ceremony be performed immediately, for hich ou 
will advance me the necessary funds. As for the religious 
ceremony, I will defray its expense when I shall have re- 
ceived a remittance. In this manner, if my father hears of my 
marriage, he will hear of it too late,” 

Of course it was not possible to doubt the word of a youn 
man of such distin, ed manners, and wearing such good 
clothes! And had not his future father-in-law and mother- 
in-law all the proofs of his identity, in the way of certificates, 
that they could desire? Why, therefore, should there be 
any hesitation? Nor was there any. Hardly two weeks had 
elapsed when the ceremonie civile was performed; and on 
the evening of this first ceremony, ly to the astonish- 
ment of the Fracs and to the horror of the bride, the Mar- 
~ di Locotelli wanted to conduct his wife to their conj 

omicile without waiting for the religious ceremony ; but he 
yielded at last to the remonstrances of the parents and the 
prayers of the young marquise, and did not insist. 

he money so impatiently looked for from Italy did not ar- 

ive, and consequently the religious ceremony was postponed 
from week to week and from month to month. M. Frac, becom- 
ing alarmed, reproached the marquis somewhat severely 
whereupon his lordship seized his young wife and endeavo 
to drag her away by force, commanding her to follow him if 
she would not see herself delivered up to him by the law 
which had united them. As for the marriage by the Church 
he was more than willing to dispense with it; what he want- 
ed was his wife, and her he expressed a determination to 
have. She, however, refused sto go with him, and he de- 
parted in anger. 

Two years passed. Nothing was heard of the Marquis, 
and the Marchioness continued to live with her parents, 
She finally appealed to the conrts to be legally separated 
from a man who had so grievously wron and deceived 
her. In the interim M. Frac had done what he should have 
done in the first place—he instituted inquiries. He found 
that Locatelli was a low-born adventurer, living by parse | 
and swindling, who had already been several times convic 
of criminal offences, and —— now y aaa rel eo 
charged with prtediing , stealing, and wi e 8 ~ 
pm a the Legion of Honor. Like some American par- 
ents, M. Frac had sacrificed his daughter to his ambition for 
the honor of a noble son-in-law.—Appleton’s. 





Facts For THE Lapies.— Miss H. W. Terry, Wading 
River, N. Y., has used her Wheeler and Wilson Lock-Stitch 
Machine almost constantly for 5 years, on all kinds of family 
sewing, and broken but one needle. See tlie new Improve- 
ments and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper, 








-of interest. Being unable to obtain a higher price for our 


-continue ,business if obliged to reduce the hours of labor 
-or increase te compensation therefor. It has been said that 








‘the movement ‘had to begin somewhere, and that New York 
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iAMUSEMENTS. field of enterprise, while the mechanics—more seriously 
affected—would be driven to seek employment elsewhere- 
Most of you recollect the ship carpenters’ strike. It was suc- 
cessful, and the employing shipbuilders are now doing busi- 
ness as merchants, etc., while the ship carpenters are scattered 
over the country, earning a living in other occupations as 
best theycan. Itis neither wise nor just to ask the employers 
of one city to reduce the daily hours of labor to eight while 
others are enjoying the advantages of ten hours or more. 
And suppose that the change was made general, the result 
would be a reduction of one-fifth of the country’s products in 
the necessaries and comforts of life, and who would suffer 
most from this? Not the wealthy men, whose money would 
secure what they zequired, but the workmen, whose only 
source of income is their weekly wages. ‘You are, we believe, 
the most intelligent workmen in the world, and you are 
entirely capable of looking after your own interests. 

“We therefore advise you to avoid the unwholesome 
teachings of those whose minds have been warped by the 
disturbances of Europe. Nearly all employers in this country 
have commenced life as workmen, and their places are to be 
filled again from your ranks. Can you hope to secure pro- 
motion, or can you hope, while you live in labor, to secure 
more property or more health or more happiness by less 
labor? Certainly not. And when ‘trades unions’ or ‘secret 
societies’ call upon you to do that which you consider 
unwise, your answer should be that it is one of the highest 
privileges you enjoy as American citizens to dispose of your 
labor and intelligence according to your own good judgment, 
and that you are each capable of so disposing of them with- 
out the interference of combinations, which serve only to 
elevate the inferior workmen at the expense of your superior 
skill.” 


possibly obtained, even in the very best of the American 
watering-places. 





WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, “ THE 
Last Tramp Card.” 


——__ 


THE MONMOUTH CUP. 


We believe that never in the annals of the American turf 
has so much interest been shown on the result of a race as 
on the ocasion of the trial of speed between Longfellow and 
Harry Bassett, in the Monmouth cup.at Long Branch. For 
weeks previous tc that event there were endless discussions 
as regarded the merits of the two horses, both in public and 
private circles, and as the day approached the furore became 
more and more intense, reminding us of a similar excitement 
that attended the match between Voltigeur and The Flying 
Dutchman, when the North and South battled for supremacy 
ca the field at York. Longfellow and Bassett had never met. 
The former, the bestJrepresentative of Leamington, has an 
undeniable turn of speed, but it was claimed that he had 
neither the endurance nor the staying qualities of his com- 
petitor, so Harry Bassett claimed the almost undivided alle- 
giance of the East, while the West and South were unani- 
mously against his pretensions of being judged the best 
horse of the country. The leading sporting papers were also 
in favor of Bassett, and this so encouraged his backers that 
they laid almost two to one on their favorite. The race was 
witnessed by upwards of twenty thousand people, and once 
more there was an example of the glorious uncertainties of 
the turf. Both horses were in fine condition, and yet at the 
end of the first mile it was easy to foresee the result, and half 
a mile further Bassett was hopelessly beaten; indeed, we 
have never witnessed such a hollow affair, and, although it is 
claimed that Bassett was short in his preparation, we do not 
believe that he will ever succeed in reversing the verdict. The 
time was 4m. 34s., or upwards of 1m. 49s. to the mile, buy 
then the last half mile was run in a common gallop, so 
that there was no test as regards time. In Wilkes’ Spirit of 
the Times we find. the following comment on this disputed 
point: “The fastest race for the Ascot Cup was won by 
West Australian in 1854, when he beat Kingston, but only 
by ahead. The West was then four years old, and carried 
117 lbs., while Kingston was five, and carried 126 lbs. The 
time is said to have been 4m. 27s., which is a fraction better 
than lin. 47s. to the mile. It appears, then, that two horses 
ran the Ascot Cup course together at the rate of 1m. 47s. ; 
that the four-year-old carried 9 lbs. more than Harry Bassett 
will carry, and the five-year-old carried 12 lbs. more than 
Longfellow will carry. Now, some will say that at the 
difference in weight these horses ought to beat West Austra- 
lian’s time. But several other considerations have to be 
taken into account. The dirt track, even at its best, may 
not be as good as was the close-cut greensward of the Berk- 
shire Downs on that June day of 1854. This may go far to 
balance the extra weight, besides which, those weights 
enabled English owners and trainers to put men in the sad- 
dles to ride the horses in that race. English owners cf the 
stamp of Mr. Bowes have a great deal of faith in ‘the man 
on horseback.’ Therefore, all things considered, we incline 
to think that the horses will not beat 1m. 47s. to the mile, by 
running in less than 4m. 27s. One of the horses may be bet- 
ter than West Australian and Kingston were over ‘that dis- 
tance of ground, but to insure the making of the time it is 
requisite that they should both be better, and about this we 
have our doubts.” 


CURRENT NOTES. 


A French doctor has recently been making’ some curious 
experiments as to the effect of alcohol on fowls. The birds 
took to dram-drinking with evident delight, and many an old 
cock consumed his bottle of wine a day, so that it became 
necessary to limit the allowance. They all lost flesh rapidly, 
more especially those which drank absinthe. Two months 
of absinthe drinking was found sufficient to kill the strongest 
cock or hen. The fowls which indulged in brandy alone 
lasted, however, four months and a-half; while the wine- 
bibbers survived for ten months. Their crests also swelled 
to four times the original size, and became unnaturally rec. 
The Pall Mall Gazette doubts whether man is justified in try- 
ing experiments in drunkenness with the dumb creation, 
merely with the view of ascertaining how far he may him- 
self venture to get drunk with impunity; but having pro- 
ceeded thus far, he may as well go a step further, and by the 
introduction of the teapot into the hen-house find out whether 
there is any ground for the suspicion entertained in some 
quarters as to the innocent properties of tea. A few experi« 
ments also in “ late hours” might be made with advantage at 
the same time. A party of carefully selected cocks and hens 
might be allowed to mingle in the festivities of the London 
season, returning to their roosts at the hour when they 
usually commence to cackle and crow. It would possibly 
be found that one week of “ political reunions,” 
balls, and crushes would be as disastrous in its effects as two 
months of absinthe drinking. 

The North China News tells the following: An extraor- 
dinary feat has been performed by a Buddhist priest, with a 
view of raising money to build a temple at Soochow, whence 
the man had come ona begging expedition. He found peo- 
ple indifferent to his holy object, and very unwilling to part 
would be centred there, the hotels would be conducted in | With their dollars. With a devotion more than worthy of 
uch @ fashion as would permit a certain amount of privacy, the cause, he resolved to stir up some interest and cause 
combined with good attendance and better-cooked meals,| money to flow in by an extraordinary expedient. He an- 
thus affording more health and comfort than can now be | 20unced among the Chinese that he would allow himself tq 





OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
John Allen, in ** Schneider.” 





WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 





CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE THOMAS’ 
Summer-Night Concerts. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot. 
250 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 





ARPY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 
Invalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful bev ‘ 
JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 


Children Teething. 


The mother finds a faithful friend in MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
SYRUP. It is perfectly reliable. 











SPECIAL NOTICE. 


As there remain but a few copies of the ‘‘ Hudson by Sunset,” offered 
last year as a premium to our subscribers, it is requested that those who 
wish to have this picture will make immediate application, so as to pre- 
vent disappointment. 


’ THE ALBION. 


PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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AMERICAN WATERING-PLACES. 


A very celebrated predecessor of Taine remarked of the 
English some three centuries since that they took to their 
pleasures with great sadness of humor, and the same expres- 
sion may be ascribed to the Americans in reference to their 
summer resorts. With all the advantages possessed in this 
country as regard beauty of landscape, magnificent sea views, 
and fine mountainous ranges, the attractions of American 
watering-places cannot be compared with those resorts which 
have obtained a reputation on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Comparing Long Branch with Biarritz, or Saratoga with 
Baden-Baden, it ;must be confessed that the advantages are 
in favor of the European watering-places, and this is owing 
entirely to the fundamental conditions on which these difte- 
rent places have established their repute. On the continent, 
they have grown with the requirements of society, while 
here they have been manufactured, as it were, to order. In 
instituting a comparison between the attractions of these 
places, it is perhaps but just that we should ignore those re- 
sorts where the amusements are provided Ly the directors of 
the kursaal, at the expense of the devotees of the green 
cloth, and thus we will take Vichy and Dieppe to illustrate 
the difference. In both these places the attractions offered 
to visitors are under the control and direction of the munici- 
pal authorities. At a central point a casino has been 
built, which combines within its walls a ball room, 
a theatre, a restaurant, and card and reading rooms. 
In the grounds there is music twice a day—in the afternoon 
and evening—and it is here that Society meets, and there is 
that interchange of social attentions that imparts so much 
zest to}life at a watering-place. The visitor lives as he likes. 
Hecan either take up his quarters in the hotels, or he can 
hire apartments at a reasonable rate and order his meals at 
the restaurant. In either case he is his own master, and 
what with the beautiful walks and drives, and the sylvan 
retreats for picnics, and the music and balls, and a read- 
ing room that contains the current literature of Europe, he 
must lack in philosophy who cannot extract pleasure from 
such a retreat, and that at a cost which appears meagre in 
the extreme, compared with the sums that would be lavished 
in this country for similar advantages. The defects of the 
system on this side of the Atlantic are all owing to the 
instead of ten, with the same compensation, food, clothing, | American plan of hotel keeping, which leads to the substitu- 
and comforts of all kinds would be increased in value, and | tion of individual, instead of combined, efforts to afford 
your condition would be worse than it is now. To meet this| amusement to their visitors. Every one of our readers has 
an advance of wages would be necessary, and this advance we | experienced the discomfort attached te living in these huge 
could not aflord to pay unless we put up the prices of our | caravanseries. The rudeness of landlords and clerks, the 

If we could obtain a higher price for our goods we | incivility of waiters, the extortionate prices, the petty exac- 
would gladly do so, and advance your wagss correspondingly. | tions, wretched accommodations, and the scramble for ill- 
But we should be unable to maintain this advance on account | cooked, indigestible food, are too well known to require 
of competition. Many of us who are located in cities, who | further comment, while the visitors are driven to their meals at 
pay high rents, and whose workmen pay high rents, are| stated hours as if they were undergoing a sentence at the 
obliged to compete with others who manufacture in the| penitentiary. There is no privacy in such an abode. The 
country, where the workmen generally own the houses they | parlors are overrun by an ill-bred crowd, who come nightly 
live in; they can procure food cheaper and dress plainer | to gaze at society with the same zest as if the guests formed 
than their fellow-workmen in the cities, hence they can| part of a strolling menagerie. 
afford to work cheaper. Now let us suppose that the Congress Grounds were 

“ Again, many of us compete with foreign manufacturers | bought by the municipality, and a building were ereeted 
who pay less wages and their capital costs them a lower rate| there on the principles we have named, Saratoga in a few 
years would become the prettiest and most comfortable resort 
of the country. All the amusements combined in such an 
establishment would cost but a triffing sum in the way of 
season or weekly tickets, and while all the gaiety of the place 




















THE END OF THE STRIKE. 

As we foretold, the struggle between capital and labor has 
resulted in the defeat of the eight-hour movement. It appears 
incredible that the majority of those who compose the trade 
unions could have ever believed in the success of the league ; 
these workingmen are generally better educated than those 
of their class iu Europe, but their sober judgment and sound 
common sense must have been warped by the absurd reason- 
ings of theirjleaders, or they would never have entered on a 
struggle which at one time threatened to become a widespread 
calamity. A dispassionate examination of the status of labor 
and the effect of these strikes on the country’s prosperity are 
to be found in an address of the Employers’ Central Executive 
Committee to the workingmen of the United States, and we 
commend it to the attention of all those who are interested 
in one of the most important movements of the current day: 

“You have been called upon under pressure of excitement 
to demand that eight hours shall constitute a day’s work, and 
that you shall receive the same wages for eight hours’ work 
as you have been accustomed to receive for ten. And you 
have deen asked to assist in preventing workmen who are 
willing to do so from working ten hours per day. It is 
advanced in support of these demands that, if acceded to, 
they will secure to you a greater degree of happiness than 
you have heretofore enjoyed.- Could we believe that such a 
result would be obtained by a reduction of the daily hours of 
labor, we should do all in our power to bring about the change. 
Our best interests, as well as our best desires, would prompt 
us todo so. But a careful investigation -of the subject, 
strengthened by the opinions of intelligent workmen, con- 
vinces us that the change would operate unfavorably towards 
you, and for the following reasons : 

“Tf eight hours were made to constitute a day’s work 





goods on account of this competition, we should be unable to 


ie the best battlefield Very well. Suppose, then, that 
mazufacturers were forced to give up their business, they 
would simply be CWliged=toz place beir capital in some new 
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be locked up in a wooden box for seven days, during which 
period he would remain in an upright position, without food 
or sleep. On Wednesday afternoon he was accordingly 
placed in a cage about 244 feet wide and 514 feet high, just 
sufficiently large to admit himstanding upright. The bottom 
of the cage was studded with nails,so that his feet should 
have space only between the nails sufficient for them to rest 
on, and a couple of slight bars in front formed a rest for his 
arms. The native public were invited to prove the genuine 
character of the mortification, by locking the good man 
themselves if they pleased, and about thirty people brought 
locks of difterent kinds and secured the door as many times 
over. The cage was a close one, with a few open bars near 
the bottom for the admission of air. It was placed in a joss- 
room in Hoopeh road, passing in and out of which a crowd 
of people might be seen day and night, during the seven 
days, religious exercises being engaged in the whije, by the 
priests. The devotee endured his painful incarceration with 
remarkable fortitude, the only relief afforded him being an 
occasional glass of water, and he emerged looking to all ap- 
pearance little the worse. On examination, his pulse was 
found to beat 64, and was steady, while his skin was moist 
though hot. After his release, the cage was broken up and 
sold piecemeal to the Chinese, every nail bringing more than 
its weight in silver. The desired result of calling forth libe- 
ral subscriptions was also attained. 

The Boersenzeitung of Berlin considers that the German 
fleet is now being developed with such rapidity and success 
that it will soon be capable of providing for all possible re- 
quirements without making too large demands on the public 
treasury. The ironclad fleet of the Baltic, which, according 
to the memorandum laid before the German Parliament by 
the Admiralty, is to consist of only eight frigates and one or 
two corvettes, will not command that sea, but it will suffice, 
when supported by the fortifications which are now in pro- 
gress at Wilhelmshaven and on the line of the German 
coast, to make it very dangerous for a hostile fleet,to attempt 
a blockade. The most important feature, however, of the 
new scheme is, thinks the Boersenzeitung, the proposed con- 
struction of light corvettes of the Alabama class, four of 
which are already being built, and seven more of which are 
to be begun shortly. It is clear, says the writer, that if a 
single Alabama could give so much trouble to the whole of 
the American fleet, and paralyze the American trade, ten or 
twelve such vessels, each armed with ten cast-steel guns, 
directed to all points of the compass, and travelling at the 
rate of sixteen knots an hour, must do immense damage to 
an enemy. These vessels, with the assistance of the new 
gun-boats, which are extremely swift and armed with guns 
of the newest construction, will also be of great service for 
protecting the coast, and would be perfectly capable of sus- 
taining an engagement even with iron-clad ships covered 
with 8-inch plates; especially as the gun-boats do not draw 
more than from ten to sixteen feet of water, which in so 
shallow a sea as the Baltic is a great advantage. 


In these days of noxious effluvia, when deodorizers are 
almost as much in request as hair restorers, any new disin- 
fectant will be gratefully received. It is therefore satisfactory 
to learn from the Poona Observer that a valuable discovery in 
this line has lately been made in India, where, if rumor is 
correct, it-must be doubly welcome. After numerous experi- 
ments with roasted coffee the result proves that it is one of the 
most powerful means, not only of rendering animal and 
vegetable effluvia innocuous, but of actually destroying them- 
Aroom in which meat in an advanced state of decomposition 
had been kept for some time was instantly deprived of all 
smell on an open coffee-roaster being carried through it con- 
taining a pound of coffee newly roasted. In another room 
the effluvium occasioned by the cleaning out of a cesspoo] 
so that sulphuretted hydrogen and ammonia could be clearly 
detected, was completely removed within half a minute on 
the employment of three ounces of fresh coffee. The best 
mode of using it as a disinfectant is to dry the raw bean, 
pound it in a mortar, and then roast the powder on a moder- 
ately heated iron plate until it assumes a dark brown hue, 
when it is ready for use. 


The Dutch Prime Minister, Thorbecke, whose death has 
recently been announced, had lived to see the complete tri- 
unph in his own country of the principles he advocated all 
his life, and which he was himself employed since 1848 in re- 
ducing to practice. The new Constitution then introduced 
and elaborated by a commission, of which he was made pres- 
ident, has given twenty years of peace and prosperity to 
Holland. Many reforms from which other countries still 
sbrink—the separation of Church and State, secular educa- 
tion, and the abolition of the punishment of death—have 
been fully carried out. The Temps observes that his death 
will leave a great gap in the Liberal ranks, but that the 
event, sad as it is in itself, may afford a starting-point for a 
happy change in that party ; since Thorbecke did not in his 
later years fully represent the views of the younger Liberal 
party, and thus lost a great part of his following. With re- 
gard to the inexplicable manner in which this Minister left 
the dangerous weapons of electoral reform, which in Hol- 
land, as in Belgium, threatens the intelligent liberalism of the 
bourgeoise, the Zemps makes the following instructive re- 
marks :— Here, as elsewhere, if power is not to fall at the 
end of a given time into the hands of the ignorant and pas- 
sionate masses, the Liberal party must contrive to make the 
conditions of the franchise as reasonable and as wide as they 
can be without danger to liberty. Otherwise the reactionary 


party, despairing of the attainment of their ends with the 
electoral body constituted as it is, will some day or other 
joudly declare themselves in fuvor of the universal suffrage 
they hope to rule, and liberalism will be the first to suffer.” 
The article ends with a recommendation to the Liberal party 
to cultivate union and a just sense of the“ situation.” 


The Commercial Advertiser says: A singular railroad acci- 
dent has given the people of West Haven, Ct., something to 
ponder over. A rotten bridge over the track of the New 
Haven Railroad has given way, and a menagerie train has 
been tossed about and the cages broken to pieces. The wreck 
of the car was so complete that nearly all of the animals be- 
lorging to the show-people were injured or escaped from the 
cars. Most of;them’ were recaptured after a lively chase, but 
hi: imperial snakeship, the big boa constrictor, haz not beea 
found, and is hidden away snugly somewhere in the woods 
by the side of the roadway. If the heated term continues, 
the reptile will probably have reason to congratulate himself 
upon the change of position which the broken bridge has 
given him. He will find the woods quite up to his natu- 
ral tropical temperature, and will crawl around in the wake 
of the New Haven picnic parties with a looseness which may 
be amusing, If not commendable. It must be a lively piece 
of woodland, this West ‘Haven Grove; and if the boys 
and snake-hunters of the neighborhood will read up Du 
Chaillu or get the advance sheets of Livingstone’s im- 
pending African volume, they may be able to master the 
science of snake-charming in time to effect his capture. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says: “ A musician at Huddersfield 
has just been sentenced to cighteen months’ imprisonment 
for various little domestic offences, including the performance 
of the ‘ Dead March in Saul’ over his wife during a severe ill- 
ness. This gentleman was remarkable not only for his love 
of music, but also for his peculiarly playful disposition, for 
whenever any of the neighbors interfered to protect his 
family from ill treatment, he was in the habit of stoning 
them and bidding them ‘stand their mark.’ He seems to 
have undergone no little suffering, owing to the populace 
being unable to understand his temperament, and a few days 
before he was taken into captivity he was with difficulty 
rescued by the police from a mob who desired to lynch him. 
Yet, although at first sight it seems a mistake for a husband 
when requested by his wife to run for a doctor to play the 
‘Dead March in Saul’ by her bedside instead of seeking medi- 
cal assistance, it must not be forgotten that some uf our best 
English writers have lent their sanction to this course of pro- 
ceeding. For instance, Keats says,‘ Let me have music dy- 
ing and I seek no more delight.’ Again, Milton remarks, 
‘I was all ear, and took in strains that might create a soul 
under the ribs of death.’ And Carlyle speaks of music as ‘a 
kind of inarticulate, unfathomable speech, which lea¢s us to 
the edge of the infinite, and lets us for moments gaze into 
that!” 


The German Military Gazette says that the War Office and 
general staff at Berlin have never been more busy than they 
are now. Numerous committees are sitting on all sorts of 
questions affecting the various branches of the service, and 
several important reforms are in contemplation. A new rifle 
for the army has not yet been adopted, but in all proba- 
bility the arm selected will be the Mauser rifle, with certain 
modifications. Meanwhile, the conversion of the needle- 
gun according to the Beck system, which was begun shortly 
before the war, is being rapidly proceeded with, and it is ex- 
pected that a very short time will elapse before the whole 
army is supplied with the converted rifle. The bayonet is to 
be abolished, and a short sword-bayonet substituted for it. 
Changes are also about to be made in the system of infantry 
tactics and various experiments have been lately carried out 
by the Guards at Berlin with this object. The great services 
rendered by the German cavalry in the last war have led the 
War Department to take steps for considerably developing 
this branch of the army, In future a cavalry regiment is to 
be attached to each division of infantry, and the remainder 
of the cavalry willbe formed in divisions, each consisting of 
two or three brigades, and provided with one or two horse- 
batteries of artillery. The plan of having “mounted infan- 
try” and “ mounted riflemen” has been abandoned, but the 
cavalry divisions will be made more effective by increasing 
the number of rifles placed at their disposal. Various plans 
juave been suggested for this purpose, such as arming the 
light cavalry with rifles, giving lances and rifles to the heavy 
cavalry (cuirassiers and ullans), or providing the whole of the 
cavalry with fire-arms; but no decision has yet been arrived 
at. In the artillery a great change will be made by the com- 
plete and permanent separation of the field artillery from 
that employed in fortresses. It is also proposed to diminish 
the horse-artillery, which has only proved serviceable when 
employed with cavalry, and to increase the foot artillery, 
Experiments with new guns are still going on, and it is be- 
lieved that the new cast-steel guns (4 and 6 pounders) made 
by Krupp have the bestgchance of being adopted; in which 
case the reintroduction of bronze guns, which was decided 
upon before the war, will be abandoned. Shrapnel were 
very sparingly used during the war, as the troops were not 
sufficiently accustomed to them, but they acted with such 
effect on the occasions where they were employed (on the 
19%h of January before Paris, and at the siege of Strasburg) 
that it has been decided to provide the whole of the field ar- 
tilleryfJwith grenades and shrapnels. Finally, experiments 
are being made with anew kind of powder which is said to 





produce astonishing results, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Fifine at the Fair, and Other Poems. By Robert Browning. 

Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. In the initial poem of 

this volume Mr. Browning has given the world cne of those 

indescribable works which have made his name the sport, or 

the terror, of a large number of the most intelligent readers 

of poetry. Ever since the advent of “Sordillo” (that mar- 

vellous work which even so acute a mind as Douglas Jer- 

rold’s was wholly unable to comprehend) Mr. Browning has 

from time to time sent forth poems, large portions ef which 

might almost as well have been written in Chaldaic; for 

not one reader in a thousand could divine their latent mean- 

ing. And now there comes another volume containing two 

more poems of this description; poems that are calculated 

to unseat the reason of any ordinary mortal who rashly 

ventures to unravel their mysteries. We have often thought 

that the poet might confer a very great favor upon his ad- 

mirers—who are to be found among the best critics and 
scholars of the age—by publishing an edition of his works 
with copious explanatory notes and comments. Some one 
will certainly be tempted to essay the task, and surely no one 
could be better fitted fur the work than the poet himself. 
What a comfort it would be, to take a single instance, if we 
could know authoritatively, in Mr. Browning’s own words, 
what he really meant by that little poem in “Men and 
Women,” entitled “ Memorabilia.” It commences with : 


“ And did you once see Shelly plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you— 

And did you speak to him again ? 
How new it seems and strange!” 


Now, we remember having heard two entirely distinct and 
exceedingly clever interpretations of this poem, from two 
persons, each of whom was quite positive that he had got 
at the root of the matter; and yet we had a glimmering idea 
of the pocm, which differed materially from both of the 
clever interpretations of our friends. Not for one moment 
would we question Mr. Browning's place in the very highest 
rank of living poets; he has enriched the world with grand 
and glorious works, which will never die, and he has written 
many a line whose quiet, simple loveliness sinks deep into 
the heart, without bewildering the brain. But no poet has 
ever presente] contrarieties less easy to reconcile than con- 
stantly appear in Mr. Browning’s work; no poet has 
more wofully confused and puzzled his warmest admirers 
or lead them more rapidly from jthe highest pleasure 
to the most extreme perplexity. We do not propose to at- 
tempt any analysis or description of the two principal poems 
in th's volume. They afford fair examples of that class of 
productions in which the author is seen to the worst advan- 
tage, and on account of which his claims to be considered a 
great poet have sometimes been gravely questioned. They 
abound in philosophical speculations, and abstruse metaphy- 
sical problems; but we somewhat question whether poetry 
affords an appropriate field for abstruse metaphysics, and we 
hold it a point for self-congratulation that we are not com- 
pelled to decipher the poet’s hieroglyphics for our readers’ 
benefit. At this season of the year the attempt would be 
quite hopeless. The concluding poem, “ Hervé Riel,” has 
already gone the rounds of the periodicals, and hes won much 
well merited praise. It is, indeed, a great relief, after the 
poems which precede it. “ Hervé Riel” is in Mr. Browning’s 
best manner, and is one of the very finest of his descriptive 
poems ; it is full of warmth and color, and has not a single 
obscure line or involved passage. If the poet would but give 
us more poems like this, how the circle of his readers would 
widen, and what pleasure it would confer upon many who 
still remember with delight the first appearance of “ How 
They Brought the Good News from Aix and Ghent.” The 
present volume has been very handsomely presented, in a 
style uniform with previous editions of Browning’s poems, 
issued by the same house. 

Boston Illustrated. Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. 
This is a volume intended for the use of travellers. It con- 
tains over a hundred pages of information concerning the 
city and its institutions, and is illustrated with a very large 
number of excellent woodcuts. A supplement, which is given 
with the book, furnishes considerable information in regard 
to the Jubilee, and also contains a map designed to shed 
some light upon the labyrinthine mazes which bewilder the 
traveller who visits Boston for the first time. The volume is 
in all respects a very well arranged guide book. 

Only Three Weeks. A Novel. By the Author of “ Ereighda 
Castle.” Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. An exceedingly 
painful story, not destitute of ability, but affording very few 
opportunities for hearty approbation. There are some de- 
scriptive passages, and here and there a touch of characteri- 
sation, which seem to indicate the author’s ability to do bet- 
ter work. The presentations of human nature do not bear 
the stamp of truth, and the plot is highly unnatural and 
melodramatic. 

Choisy. A Novel. By James P. Story. Boston: James 
R. Osgood and Co. Fast life in New York and London, plots 
and counterplots, elopements, bigamy, etc., ad nauseam, con- 
stitute the attractions of this novel. All the least desirable 
stock qualities of the modern™novel find exemplification in 
the pages of “ Choisy.” The style is altogether too good for 
the matter. 

From Messrs. T. B, Peterson and Brothers, of Philadelphia,. 
we have received copies of their new popular editions of 
Alexander Dumas’ “ Six Years Later,” and of Henry Cock- 





ton’s well known novel, “ The Love Match,” Both of these 
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{1AMUSEMENTS. field of enterprise, while the mechanics—more seriously 
affected—would be driven to seek employment elsewhere- 
Most of you recollect the ship carpenters’ strike. It was suc- 
cessful, and the employing shipbuilders are now doing busi- 
ness as merchants, etc., while the ship carpenters are scattered 
over the country, earning a living in other occupations as 
best theycan. Itis neither wise nor just to ask the employers 
of one city to reduce the daily hours of labor to eight while 
others are enjoying the advantages of ten hours or more. 
And suppose that the change was made general, the resuit 
would be a reduction of one-fifth of the country’s products in 
the necessaries and comforts of life, and who would suffer 
most from this? Not the wealthy men, whose money would 
secure what they zequired, but the workmen, whose only 
source of income is their weekly wages. You are, we believe, 
the most intelligent workmen in the world, and you are 
entirely capable of looking after your own inter :sts. 

“We therefore advise you to avoid the unwholesome 
teachings of those whose minds have been warped by the 
disturbances of Europe. Nearly all employers in this country 
have commenced life as workmen, and their places are to be 
filled again from your ranks. Can you hope to secure pro- 
motion, or can you hope, while you live in labor, to secure 
more property or more health or more happiness by less 
labor? Certainly not. And when ‘trades unions’ or ‘secret 
societies’ call upon you to do that which you consider : 
unwise, your answer should be that it is one of the highest etme rib crmgor at = as Slit ome 
privileges you enjoy as American citizens to dispose of your | eng of the first mile it was easy to foresee the result and half 
peo ae a sain - ery a mile further Bassett was hopelessly beaten; indeed, we 
and that you are each capable of so ng of them with- i ) 
out the ern of combinations, which serve only to have never WERSISE cmb & heltow afini, ent,qithough itie 


claimed that Bassett hort in h 
elevate the inferior workmen at the expense of your superior | je}ieve that he will st sa in re a — 
skill.” 


time was 4m. 34s., or upwards of 1m. 49s. to the mile, buy 
then the last half mile was run in a common gallop, so 
that there was no test as regards time. In Wilkes’ Spirit of 
the Times we find. the following comment on this disputed 
point: “The fastest race for the Ascot Cup was won by 
West Australian in 1854, when he beat Kingston, but only 
by ahead. The West was then four years old, and carried 
117 lbs., while Kingston was five, and carried 126 lbs. The 
time is said to have been 4m. 27s., which jis a fraction better 
than 1m. 47s. to the mile. It appears, then, that two horses 
ran the Ascot Cup course together at the rate of 1m. 47s.; 
that the four-year-old carried 9 lbs. more than Harry Bassett 
will carry, and the five-year-old carried 12 lbs. more than 
Longfellow will carry. Now, some will say that at the 
difference in weight these horses ought to beat West Austra- 
lian’s time. But several other considerations have to be 
taken into account. The dirt track, even at its best, may 
not be as good as was the close-cut greensward of the Berk- 
shire Downs on that June day of 1854. This may go far to 
balance the extra weight, besides which, those weights 
enabled English owners and trainers to put men in the sad- 
dies to ride the horses in that race. English owners cf the 
stamp of Mr. Bowes have a great deal of faith in ‘the man 
on horseback.’ Therefore, all things considered, we incline 
to think that the horses will not beat 1m. 47s. to the mile, by 
running in less than 4m. 27s. One of the horses may be bet- 
ter than West Australian and Kingston were over ‘that dis- 
tance of ground, but to insure the making of the time it is 


requisite that they should both be better, and about this we 
have our doubts.” 


CURRENT NOTES. 


A French doctor has recently been making’ some curious 
experiments as to the effect of alcohol on fowls. The birds 
took to dram-drinking with evident delight, and many an old 
cock consumed his bottle of wine a day, so that it became 
necessary to limit the allowance. They all lost flesh rapidly, 
more especially those which drank absinthe. Two months 
of absinthe drinking was found sufficient to kill the strongest 
cock or hen. The fowls which indulged in brandy alone 
lasted, however, four months and a-half; while the wine- 
bibbers survived for ten months. Their crests also swelled 
to four times the original size, and became unnaturally rec. 
The Pall Mall Gazette doubts whether man is justified in try- 
ing experiments in drunkenness with the dumb creation, 
merely with the view of ascertaining how far he may him- 
self venture to get drunk with impunity; but having pro- 
ceeded thus far, he may as well go a step further, and by the 
introduction of the teapot into the hen-house find out whether 
there is any ground for the suspicion entertained in some 
quarters as to the innocent properties of tea. A few experie 
ments also in “ late hours” might be made with advantage at 
the same time. A party of carefully selected cocks and hens 
might be allowed to mingle in the festivities of the London 
season, returning to their roosts at the hour when they 
usually commence to cackle and crow. It would possibly 
be found that one week of “ political reunions,” 
balls, and crushes would be as disastrous in its effects as two 
months of absinthe drinking. 

The North China News tells the following: An extraor- 
dinary feat has been performed by a Buddhist priest, with a 
view of raising money to build a temple at Soochow, whence 
the man had come ona begging expedition. He found peo- 
ple indifferent to his holy object, and very unwilling to part 


possibly obtained, even in the very best of the American 
watering-places. 





—— 


WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, “ THE 
Last Tramp Card.” THE MONMOUTH CUP. 

We believe that never in the annals of the American turf 
has so much interest been shown on the result of a race as 
on the ocasion of the trial of speed between Longfellow and 
Harry Bassett, in the Monmouth cup.at Long Branch. For 
weeks previous tc that event there were endless discussions 
as regarded the merits of the two horses, both in public and 
private circles, and as the day approached the furore became 
more and more intense, reminding us of a similar excitement 
that attended the match between Voltigeur and The Flying 
Dutchman, when the North and South battled for supremacy 
on the field at York, Longfellow and Bassett had never met. 
The former, the bestJrepresentative of Leamington, has an 
undeniable turn of speed, but it was claimed that he had 
neither the endurance nor the staying qualities of his com- 
petitor, so Harry Bassett claimed the almost undivided alle- 
giance of the East, while the West and South were unani- 
mously against his pretensions of being judged the best 
horse of the country. The leading sporting papers were also 
in favor of Bassett, and this so encouraged his backers that 
they laid almost two to one on their favorite. The race was 
witnessed by upwards of twenty thousand people, and once 





OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
John Allen, in ** Schneider.” 





WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 





CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE THOMAS’ 
Summer-Night Concerts. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


| | ieee HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
washed and information furnished. The highest raves pa'd for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





owen. ECONOMY. 
Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot. 
350 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 





ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 
Invalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful bev b 
JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 





Children Teething. 


The mother finds a faithful friend in MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
SYRUP. It is perfectly reliable. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


As there remain but a few copies of the ‘* Hudson by Sunset,” offered 
last year as a premium to our subscribers, it is requested that those who 
wish to have this picture will make immediate application, so as to pre- 
vent disappointment. 


THE ALBION. 
PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 


AMERICAN WATERING-PLACES. 


A very celebrated predecessor of Taine remarked of the 
English some three centuries since that they took to their 
pleasures with great sadness of humor, and the same expres- 
sion may be ascribed to the Americans in reference to their 
summer resorts. With all the advantages possessed in this 
country as regard beauty of landscape, magnificent sea views, 
and fine mountainous ranges, the attractions of American 
watering-places cannot be compared with those resorts which 
have obtained a reputation on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Comparing Long Branch with Biarritz, or Ssratoga with 
Baden-Baden, it ‘must be confessed that the advantages are 
in favor of the European watering-places, and this is owing 
entirely to the fundamental conditions on which these diffe- 
rent places have established their repute. On the oontinent, 
they have grown with the requirements of society, while 
here they have been manufactured, as it were, to order. In 
instituting a comparison between the attractions of these 
places, it is perhaps but just that we should ignore those re- 
sorts where the amusements are provided Ly the directors of 
the kursaal, at the expense of the devotees of the green 
cloth, and thus we will take Vichy and Dieppe to illustrate 
the difference. In both these places the attractions offered 
to visitors are under the control and direction of the munici- 
pal authorities. At a central point a casino has been 
built, which combines within its walls a ball room, 
a theatre, a restaurant, and card and reading rooms. 
In the grounds there is music twice a day—in the afternoon 
and evening—and it is here that Society meets, and there is 
that interchange of social attentions that imparts so much 
zest totlife at a watering-place. The visitor lives as he likes. 
Hecan either take up his quarters in the hotels, or he can 
hire apartments at a reasonable rate and order his meals at 
the restaurant. In either case he is his own master, and 
what with the beautiful walks and drives, and the sylvan 
retreats for picnics, and the music and balls, and a read- 
ing room that contains the current literature of Europe, he 
must lack in philosophy who cannot extract pleasure from 
such a retreat, and that ata cost which appears meagre in 
the extreme, compared with the sums that would be lavished 
in this country for similar advantages. The defects of the 
system on this side of the Atlantic are all owing to the 
American plan of hotel keeping, which leads to the substitu- 
tion of individual, instead of combined, efforts to afford 
amusement to their visitors. Every one of our readers has 
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THE END OF THE STRIKE. 

As we foretold, the struggle between capital and labor has 
resulted in the defeat of the eight-hour movement. It appears 
incredible that the majority of those who compose the trade 
unions could have ever believed in the success of the league ; 
these workingmen are generally better educated than those 
of their class in Europe, but their sober judgment and sound 
common sense must have been warped by the absurd reason- 
ings of theirjleaders, or they would never have entered on a 
struggle which at one time threatened to become a widespread 
calamity. A dispassionate examination of the status of labor 
and the effect of these strikes on the country’s prosperity are 
to be found in an address of the Employers’ Central Executive 
Committee to the workingmen of the United States, and we 
commend it to the attention of all those who are interested 
in one of the most important movements of the current day : 

“ You have been called upon under pressure of excitement 
to demand that eight hours shall constitute a day’s work, and 
that you shall receive the same wages for eight hours’ work 
as you have been accustomed to receive for ten. And you 
have deen asked to assist in preventing workmen who are 
willing to do so from working ten hours per day. It is 
advanced in support of these demands that, if acceded to, 
they will secure to you a greater degree of happiness than 
you have heretofore enjoyed.- Could we believe that such a 
result would be obtained by a reduction of the daily hours of 
labor, we should do all in our power to bring about the change. 
Our best ‘interests, as well as our best desires, would prompt 
us todo so. But a careful investigation -of the subject, 
strengthened by the opinions of intelligent workmen, con- 
vinces us that the change would operate unfavorably towards 
you, and for the following reasons : 

“If eight hours were made to constitute a day’s work 
instead of ten, with the same compensation, food, clothing, 
and comforts of all kinds would be increased in value, and 
your condition would be worse than it is now. To meet this 
am advance of wages would be necessary, and this advance we | experienced the discomfort attached to living in these huge 
could not aflord to pay unless we put up the prices of our | caravanseries. The rudeness of landlords and clerks, the 

goods. If we could obtain a higher price for our goods we | incivility of waiters, the extortionate prices, the petty exac- 
would gladly do so, and advance your wagss correspondingly. | tions, wretched accommodations, and the scramble for ill- 
But we should be unable to maintain this advance on account| cooked, indigestible food, are too well known to require 
of competition. Many of us who are located in cities, who | further comment, while the visitors are driven to their meals at 
pay high rents, and whose workmen pay high rents, are| stated hours as if they were undergoing a sentence at the 
obliged to compete with others who manufacture in the| penitentiary. There is no privacy in such an abode. The 
country, where the workmen generally own the houses they | parlors are overrun by an ill-bred crowd, who come nightly 
live in; they can procure food cheaper and dress plainer | to gaze at society with the same zest as if the guests formed 
than their fellow-workmen in the cities, hence they can| part of a strolling menagerie. 
aftord to work cheaper. Now let us suppose that the Congress Grounds were 

“ Again, many of us compete with foreign manufacturers | bought by the municipality, and a building were ereeted 
who pay less wages and their capital costs them a lower rate| there on the principles we have named, Saratoga in a few 

-of interest. Being unable to obtain a higher price for our | years would become the prettiest and most comfortable resort 
goods on account of this competition, we should be unable to| of the country. All the amusements combined in such an 
-continue business if obliged to reduce the hours of labor | establishment would cost but a trifting sum in the way of 
-or increase te compensation therefor. It has been said that | season or weekly tickets, and while all the gaiety of the place 
‘the movement ‘had to begin somewhere, and that New York | would be centred there, the hotels would be conducted in with their dollars. With a devotion more than worthy of 
is the best battle-field. Very well. Suppose, then, that| uch a fashion as would permit a certain amount of privacy, the cause, he resolved to stir up some interest and cause 
mazufacturers were forced jo give up their business, they|combined with good attendance and better-cooked meals,|™money to flow in by an extraordinary expedient. He an- 
would simply be cWliged=to;pine heir capital in some new | thus affording more health and comfort than can now be | 20unced among the Chinese that he would allow himself ta 
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be locked up in a wooden box for seven days, during which 
period he would remain in an upright position, without food 
or sleep. On Wednesday afternoon he was accordingly 
placed in a cage about 24¢ feet wide and 51¢ feet high, just 
sufficiently large to admit himstanding upright. The bottom 
of the cage was studded with nails, so that his feet should 
have space only between the nails suffcient for them to rest 
on, and a couple of slight bars in front formed a rest for his 
arms. The native public were invited to prove the genuine 
character of the mortification, by locking the good man 
themselves if they pleased, and about thirty people brought 
locks of difterent kinds and secured the door as many times 
over. The cage was a close one, with a few open bars near 
the bottom for the admission of air. It was placed in a joss- 
room in Hoopeh road, passing in and out of which a crowd 
of people might be seen day and night, during the seven 
days, religious exercises being engaged ir the whije, by the 
priests. The devotee endured his painful incarceration with 
remarkable fortitude, the only relief afforded him being an 
occasional glass of water, and he emerged looking to all ap- 
pearance little the worse. On examination, his pulse was 
found to beat 64, and was steady, while his skin was moist 
though hot. After his release, the cage was broken up and 
sold piecemeal to the Chinese, every nail bringing more than 
its weight in silver. The desired result of calling forth libe- 
ral subscriptions was also attained. 


The Boersenzeitung of Berlin considers that the German 
fleet is now being developed with such rapidity and success 
that it will soon be capable of providing for all possible re- 
quirements without making too large demands on the public 
treasury. The ironclad fleet of the Baltic, which, according 
to the memorandum laid before the German Parliament by 
the Admiralty, is to consist of only eight frigates and one or 
two corvettes, will not command that sea, but it will suffice, 
when supported by the fortifications which sre now in pro- 
gress at Wilhelmshaven and on the line of the German 
coast, to make it very dangerous for a hostile fleet{to attempt 
a blockade. The most important feature, however, of the 
new scheme is, thinks the Boersenzeitung, the proposed con- 
struction of light corvettes of the Alabama class, four of 
which are already being built, and seven more of which are 
to be begun shortly. It is clear, says the writer, that if a 
single Alabama could give so much trouble to the whole of 
the American fleet, and paralyze the American trade, ten or 
twelve such vessels,each armed with ten cast-steel guns, 
directed to all points of the compass, and travelling at the 
rate of sixteen knots an hour, must do immense damage to 
an enemy. These vessels, with the assistance of the new 
gun-boats, which are extremely swift and armed with guns 
of the newest construction, will also be of great service for 
protecting the coast, and would be perfectly capable of sus- 
taining an engagement even with iron-clad ships covered 
with 8-inch plates, especially as the gun-boats do not draw 
more than from ten to sixteen feet of water, which in so 
shallow a sea as the Baltic is a great advantage. 


In these days of noxious effluvia, when deodorizers are 
almost as much in request as hair restorers, any new disin- 
fectant will be gratefully received. It is therefore satisfactory 
to learn from the Poona Observer that a valuable discovery in 
this line has lately been made in India, where, if rumor is 
correct, it-must be doubly welcome. After numerous experi- 
ments with roasted coffee the result proves that it is one of the 
most powerful means, not only of rendering animal and 
vegetable effluvia innocuous, but of actually destroying them- 
Aroom in which meat in an advanced state of decomposition 
had been kept for some time was instantly deprived of all 
smell on an open coflee-roaster being carried through it con- 
taining a pound of coffee newly roasted. In another room 
the effluvium occasioned by the cleaning out of a cesspoo] 
so that sulphuretted hydrogen and ammonia could be clearly 
detected, was completely removed within half a minute on 
the employment of three ounces of fresh coffee. The best 
mode of using it as a disinfectant is to dry the raw bean, 
pound it in a mortar, and then roast the powder on a moder- 


ately heated iron plate until it assumes a dark brown hue, 
when it is ready for use. 


The Dutch Prime Minister, Thorbecke, whose death has 
recently been announced, had lived to see the complete tri- 
unph in his own country of the principles he advocated all 
his life, and which he was himself employed since 1848 in re- 
ducing to practice. The new Constitution then introduced 
and elaborated by a commission, of which he was made pres- 
ident, has given twenty years of peace and prosperity to 
Holland. Many reforms from which other countries still 
shrink—the separation of Church and State, secular educa- 
tion, and the abolition of the punishment of death—have 
been fully carried out. The Temps observes that his death 
will leave a great gap in the Liberal ranks, but that the 
event, sad as it is in itself, may afford a starting-point for a 
happy change in that party ; since Thorbecke did not in his 
later years fully represent the views of the younger Liberal 
party, and thus lost a great part of his following. With re- 
gard to the inexplicable manner in which this Minister left 
the dangerous weapons of electoral reform, which in Hol- 
land, as in Belgium, threatens the intelligent liberalism of the 
bourgeoise, the Temps makes the following instructive re- 
marks :— Here, as elsewhere, if power is not to fall at the 
end of a given time into the hands of the ignorant and pas- 
sionate masses, the Liberal party must contrive to make the 
conditions of the franchise as reasonable and as wide as they 
can be without danger to liberty. Otherwise the reactionary 





party, despairing of the attainment of their ends with the 
electoral body constituted as it is, will some day or other 
joudly declare themselves in favor of the universal suffrage 
they hope to rule, and liberalism will be the first to suffer.” 
The article ends with a recommendation to the Liberal party 
to cultivate union and a just sense of the“ situation.” 


The Commercial Advertiser says: A singular railroad acci- 
dent has given the people of West Haven, Ct., something to 
ponder over. A rotten bridge over the track of the New 
Haven Railroad has given way, and a menagerie train has 
been tossed about and the cages broken to pieces. The wreck 
of the car was so complete that nearly all of the animals be- 


cars. Most ofjthem' were recaptured after a lively chase, but 
his imperial snakeship, the big boa constrictor, has not been 
found, and is hidden away snugly somewhere in the woods 
by the side of the roadway. If the heated term continues, 
the reptile will probably have reason to congratulate himself 
upon the change of position which the broken bridge has 
given him. He will find the woods quite up to his natu- 
ral tropical temperature, and will crawl around in the wake 
of the New Haven picnic parties with a looseness which may 
be amusing, If not commendable. It must be a lively piece 
of woodland, this West ‘Haven Grove; and if the boys 
and snake-hunters of the neighborhood will read up Du 
Chaillu or get the advance shcets of Livingstone’s im- 
pending African volume, they may be able to master the 
science of snake-charming in time to effect his capture. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says: “ A musician at Huddersfield 
has just been sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment 
for various little domestic offences, including the performance 
of the ‘ Dead March in Saul’ over his wife during a severe ill- 
ness. This gentleman was remarkable not only for his love 
of music, but also for his peculiarly playful disposition, for 
whenever any of the neighbors interfered to protect his 
family from ill treatment, he was in the habit of stoning 
them and bidding them ‘stand their mark.’ He seems to 
have undergone no little suflering, owing to the populace 
being unable to understand his temperament, and a few days 
before he was taken into captivity he was with difficulty 
rescued by the police from a mob who desired to lynch him. 
Yet, although at first sight it seems a mistake for a husband 
when requested by his wife to run for a doctor to play the 
‘ Dead March in Saul’ by her bedside instead of seeking medi- 
cal assistance, it must not be forgotten that some uf our best 
English writers have lent their sanction to this course of pro- 
ceeding. For instance, Keats says,‘ Let me have music dy- 
ing and I seek no more delight.’ Again, Milton remarks, 
‘I was all ear, and took in strains that might create a soul 
under the ribs of death.’ And Carlyle speaks of music as‘ a 
kind of inarticulate, unfathomable speech, which leads us to 
the edge of the infinite, and lets us for moments gaze into 
that!” 


The German Military Gazette says that the War Office and 
general staff at Berlin have never been more busy than they 
are now. Numerous committees are sitting on all sorts of 
questions affecting the various branches of the service, and 
several important reforms are in contemplation. A new rifle 
for the army has not yet been adopted, but in all proba- 
bility the arm selected will be the Mauser rifle, with certain 
modifications. Meanwhile, the conversion of the needle- 
gun according to the Beck system, which was begun shortly 
before the war, is being rapidly proceeded with, and it is ex- 
pected that a very short time will elapse before the whole 
army is supplied with the converted rifle. The bayonet is to 
be abolished, and a short sword-bayonet substituted for it. 
Changes are also about to be made in the system of infantry 
tactics and various experiments have been lately carried out 
by the Guards at Berlin with this object. The great services 
rendered by the German cavalry in the last war have led the 
War Department to take steps for considerably developing 
this branch of the army, In future a cavalry regiment is to 
be attached to each division of infantry, and the remainder 
of the cavalry will be formed in divisions, each consisting of 
two or three brigades, and provided with one or two horse- 
batteries of artillery. The plan of having “mounted infan- 
try” and “ mounted riflemen” has been abandoned, but the 
cavalry divisions will be made more effective by increasing 
the number of rifles placed at their disposal. Various plans 
lave been suggested for this purpose, such as arming the 
light cavalry with rifles, giving lances and rifles to the heavy 
cavalry (cuirassiers and uhlans), or providing the whole of the 
cavalry with fire-arms; but no decision has yet been arrived 
at. In the artillery a great change will be made by the com- 
plete and permanent separation of the field artillery from 
that employed in fortresses. It is also proposed to diminish 
the horse-artillery, which has only proved serviceable when 
employed with cavalry, and to increase the foot artillery, 
Experiments with new guns are still going on, and it is be- 
lieved that the new cast-steel guns (4 and 6 pounders) made 
by Krupp have the bestgchance of being adopted; in which 
case the reintroduction of bronze guns, which was decided 
upon before the war, will be abandoned. Shrapnel were 
very sparingly used during the war, as the troops were not 
sufficiently accustomed to them, but they acted with such 
effect on the occasions where they were employed (on the 
19th of January before Paris, and at the siege of Strasburg) 
that it has been decided to provide the whole of the field ar- 
tilleryfwith grenades and shrapnels. Finally, experiments 
are being made with anew kind of powder which is said to 





produce astonishing results, 





longing to the show-people were injured or escaped from the! , 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Fifine at the Fair,and Other Poems. By Robert Browning. 
Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. In the initial poem of 
this volume Mr. Browning has given the world cne of those 
indescribable works which have made his name the sport, or 
the terror, of a large number of the most intelligent readers 
of poetry. Ever since the advent of “Sordillo” (that mar- 
vellous work which even so acute a mind as Douglas Jer- 
rold’s was wholly unable to comprehend) Mr. Browning has 
from time to time sent forth poems, large portions ef which 
might almost as well have been written in Chaldaic; for 
not one reader in a thousand could divine their latent mean- 
ing. And now there comes another volume containing two 
more poems of this description; poems that are calculated 
toy unseat the reason of any ordinary mortal who rashly 
ventures to unravel their mysteries, We have often thought 
that the poet might confer a very great favor upon his ad- 
mirers—who are to be found among the best critics and 
scholars of the age—by publishing an edition of his works 
with copious explanatory notes and comments. Some one 
will certainly be tempted to essay the task, and surely no one 
could be better fitted fur the work than the poet himself. 
What a comfort it would be, to take a single instance, if we 
could know authoritatively, in Mr. Browning’s own words, 
what he really meant by that little poem in “Men and 
Women,” entitled “ Memorabilia.” It commences with : 


“ And did you once see Shelly plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you— 

And did you speak to him again ? 
IIow new it seems and strange !” 


Now, we remember having heard two entirely distinct and 
exceedingly clever interpretations of this poem, from two 
persons, each of whom was quite positive that he had got 
at the root of the matter; and yet we had a glimmering idea 
of the pocm, which diflered materially from both of the 
clever interpretations of our friends. Not for one moment 
would we question Mr. Browning's plice ia the very highest 
rank of living poets; he has enriched the world with grand 
and glorious works, which will never die, and he has written 
many a line whose quiet, simple loveliness sinks deep into 
the heart, without bewildering the brain. But no poet has 
ever presente] contrarieties less easy to reconcile than con- 
stantly appear in Mr. Browning’s work; no poet has 
more wofully confused and puzzled his warmest admirers 
or lead them more rapidly from \the highest pleasure 
to the most extreme perplexity. We do not propose to at- 
tempt any analysis or description of the two principal poems 
in th‘s volume. They afford fair examples of that class of 
productions in which the author is seen to the worst advan- 
tage, and on account of which his claims to be considered a 
great poet have sometimes been gravely questioned. They 
abound in philosophical speculations, and abstruse metaphy- 
sical problems ; but we somewhat question whether poetry 
affords an appropriate field for abstruse metaphysics, and we 
hold it a point for self-congratulation that we are not com- 
pelled to decipher the poet’s hieroglypbics for our readers’ 
benefit. At this season of the year the attempt would be 
quite hopeless. The concluding poem, “ Hervé Riel,” has 
already gone the rounds of the periodicals, and hes won much 
well merited praise. It is, indeed, a great relief, after the 
poems which precede it. “ Hervé Riel” isin Mr. Browning’s 
best manner, and is one of the very finest of his descriptive 
poems; it is full of warmth and color, and has not a single 
obscure line-or involved passage. If the poet would but give 
us more poems like this, how the circle of his readers would 
widen, and what pleasure it would confer upon many who 
still remember with delight the first appearance of “ How 
They Brought the Good News from Aix and Ghent.” The 
present volume has been very handsomely presented, in a 
style uniform with previous editions of Browning’s poems, 
issued by the same house. 

Boston Illustrated. Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. 
This is a volume intended for the use of travellers. It con- 
tains over a hundred pages of information concerning the 
city and its institutions, and is illustrated with a very large 
number of excellent woodcuts, A supplement, which is given 
with the book, furnishes considerable information in regard 
to the Jubilee, and also contains a map designed to shed 
some light upon the labyrinthine mazes which bewilder the 
traveller who visits Boston for the first time. The volume is 
in all respects a very well arranged guide book. 


Only Three Weeks. A Novel. By the Author of “ Ereighda 
Castle.” Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. An exceedingly 
painful story, not destitute of ability, but affording very few 
opportunities for hearty approbation. There are some de- 
scriptive passages, and here and there a touch of characteri- 
sation, which seem to indicate the author’s ability to do bet- 
ter work. The presentations of human nature do not bear 
the stamp of truth, and the plot is highly unnatural and 
melodramatic. 

Choisy. A Novel. By James P. Story. Boston: James 
R. Osgood and Co. Fast life in New York and London, plots 
and counterplots, elopements, bigamy, etc., ad nauseam, con- 
stitute the attractions of this novel. All the least desirable 
stock qualities of the modern novel find exemplification in 
the pages of “ Choisy.” The style is altogether too good for 
the matter. 

From Messrs. T. B. Peterson and Brothers, of Philadelphia,. 
we have received copies of their new popular editions of 
Alexander Dumas’ “ Six Years Later,” and of Henry Cock- 








ton’s well known novel, “ The Love Match.” Both of these 
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works have long since achieved definite positions in the de- 
partment of fiction. We need only call attention to the fact 
of their republication in a form suited for popular circula- 
Aion. 


—_——_@¢—____ 
IRIS. 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


I am born from the womb of the cloud, 
And the strength of the ardent sun, 
When the winds have ceased to be loud, 

And the rivers of rain to run. 
Then light on my sevenfold arch 

I swing in the silence of air, 
While the vapors beneath me march, 

And leave the sweet earth bare. 


For a moment I hover and gleam 
On the skirts of the sinking storm, 

And I die in the bliss of the beam 
That gave me being and form. 

I fade, as in human hearts ; 
The rapture that mocks the will; 


I as a dream departs 
That cannot itself fulfil! 


Beyond the bridges I have spanned] 
Tae fields of the poet unfold, 
And the riches of fairyland 
At my bases of misty gold! 
I keep the wealth of the spheres, 
Which the high gods never have won; 
And I coin, from their airy tears, 
The diadem of the sun 


For some have stolen the grace 
That is hidden in rest or strife, 
And some have copied the face 
Or echoed the voice of Life; 
And some have woven of sound 
A chain of the sweetest control, 
And some have fabled or found 
The key to the human soul ; 


But I, from the blank of the air, 

And the white of the barren beam, 
Have wrought the colors that flare 

“In the forms of a painter’s dream. 
I gather the souls of the flowers, 

And the sparks of the gems, to me; 

Till pale are the blossoming bowers, 

And dim the chameleon sea ! 


By the soul’s bright sun, the eye, 
i am thrown on the artist’s brain ; 
He follows me, and I fly ; 
He pauses, I stand again. 
O’er the reach of the painted world 
My chorded colors I hold, 
On a canvas of cloud impearled, 
Drawn with a brush of gold! 


ee 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


ling’s sketch of Sir Robert Peel will, it is said, 
on nabs +7 published. It concludes with a comparison be- 
tween Peel and Canning. 
Professor Airy, the Astronomer Royal, is, it is stated, to be 
mide a Knight Commander of the Bath. 
“ Rebekah at the Well,” by F. Goodall, R.A., is to be the 
Art Union of London plate for the coming year. 
Geo hical Society are taking steps to press 
u Lene Mew ede voor of an expedition to the 
‘orth Pole by way of Smith’s Sound. 
The site on which the building of the Vienna Exhibition 
of 1878 will be erected is six times larger than that on which 
the exbibition in Paris was constructed in 1867. 


The Musical World says that the idea of giving Wagner's 
“ Lohengrin” at the Royal Italian Opera is, for the present, 
abandoned. “Ii Guarany,” by the Brazilian composer, 
Gomez, is to be produced shortly. 

The Philharmonic Society has presented Mme. Arabella 
Goddard with avery handsome gold bracelet, in acknow- 
Jedgment of ber performance of Mr. W. G. Cusins’s Concerto, 
at their last concert. a 

It is stated that the fine pictures by Maclise in the gallery 
of the Houses of Parliament—‘ The Death of Nelson” and 
“The Meeting of Wellington and Blucher at Waterloo”—are 
fast decaying. 

Some antiquarian has discovered that Dr. Erasmus Darwin, 

ndfather of the learned author of the “ Origin of Species,” 
eld views similar to those of his grandson, and that he 
broached them in a poem reviewed in the “ Edinburgh Re- 
view” of July, 1803, entitled “ The Temple of Nature, or the 
Origin of Society.” 

The municipal authorities of Truro, together with some 
of the principal inhabitants of the neighborhood, have com- 
missioned Mr. Neville Burnard, the sculptor, to execute a 
life-size marble bust of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, to be placed in a conspicuous part of the town-hall 
at Truro, as a lasting memorial of the heartfelt loyalty of 
the inhabitants of the district, on the occasion of His Royal 
Highness’s recovery from his recent illness. 


The total number of works published in Germany during 
the past year was 10,669, being an increase of 611 upon the 
preceding. The classes of literature most numerously repre- 
sented are—theology, with 1,362 publications; jurisprudence 
and politics, with 1,052 ; education, with 1,059; belles lettres 
with 950; and history, including biography, with 891. 

Lord Lytton has lived in almost complete retirement for 
some years. He studies his health with care, and apparently 
with success. His favorite sea-side places are Torquay and 
Margate, the latter being the resort of the lower order of 
cockneys. But Margate has a fine, bracing air, and the 
dainty author of “ Pelham” has come to look with indiffer- 
ence upon foppish considerations. He stoops, is ae 
deaf, and has altogether a strange look of antiquity. His 
only son, now a middle-aged man, is still in the diplomatic 
service. He is wonderfully like his father—like, that is, the 

nting of his father taken thirty years “go by Maclise. Mr. 
Robert ‘Lytton is beloved by his friends. He has a grace and 
an exquisite courtesy which delight everybody who knows 
him, aad his more intimate companions are aware that his 
heart is as kind as his bearing is delightful. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_— 


AMERICA. 


BALEFUL PROPHECIES. 
From the Times. 


Now that news has come that the comet, which has been 
“ going” for the earth for some time, and is expected to reach 
it on the 12th of August, has been seen from California, we 
shall be kept, no doubt, in a lively state of expectation until 
that fateful time arrives. It would do many people no harm 
to bebave as if they were sure to wind up their career by the 
date assigned, and doubtless there are many poor souls—such, 
for example, as have heavy notes coming due on Aug. 13, 
and no prospect of being able to pay them—who would be 
glad of such a conviction. The measure of belief, however, 
in the predicted catastrophe would be an interesting, but very 
difficult thing to trace. Some idea of the number of those 
who believed in “ Father Miller's” prophecy was gained by 
counting those who had provided themselves with ascension 
robes; but the summary operation looked for from the com- 
ing comet dispenses with any need for such vanities, and the 
only test of numerical credulity that occurs to us is to be 
found in the tables of suicides. If, that is to say, the aver- 
age number of suicides diminishes as we approach the 12th 
of August, a tolerable indication will be afforded of the ex- 
tent of the belief in the direful intent of the comet. Plainly, 
self-destruction will be superfluous if the approaching lumin- 
ary is todo the work anyhow, and of course it will be safer 
to avoid the future consequences of crime, whatever they 
may be. 

We imagine, however, that whatever this or any other 
more ingenious or trusty tests might disclose, that the num- 
ber found to be really apprehensive would prove very limited. 
As the world grows older, the number of unfulfilled pro- 
phecies constantly increase, and hence the popular belief in 
such predictions is proportionally diminished. A remarkable 
prediction was made some years ago, which is now by some 
claimed to be in the process of fulfillment, and by others to 
have been falsified by events, but which non-Catholics may 
take it for granted will ere long, vy common consent, be 
added to the list of mistaken calculations. This is the pro- 
phecy of a certain venerable and pious nun, who died some 
years ago, and whose announcements had been pretty widely 
circulated by religious and other journals. er hume was 
Anna Maria Taiga, and her prophecy declares that what 
follows was to occur at about the present time. First, the 
present Pope was to live to end the twenty-seventh year 
of his pontificate. This, it will be observed, has already 
nearly n fulfilled. Pius IX. was elected Pope on June 
16, 1846, and consequently his twenty-seventh year in that 
dignity will be accomplished June 16, 1873. Sister Anna 
Maria's prophecy goes on to state that the Pope shall be en- 
circled in the Vatican “ by iron as a prisoner before his death” 
—and this, it is claimed, has been actually fulfilled. Previ- 
ous to his departure for the new life, we are next advised, 
“there shall be made manifest sudden and terrible signs of 
God’s wrath in the heavens, preceded by plagues, epidemics, 
and wars, and a general disturbance of society.” Thereafter, 
“ for three days and three nights, Cimmerian darkness will 
rest over the earth, hiding every object in the world from 
view.” The people are warned by the prophetess to stay in- 
doors at this time, and neither to leave their houses nor even 
to look out of a window, since whoever tries to look at, “ for 
the purpose of describing what is going on in the firmament, 
will be immediately struck down dead.” Besides the inclo- 
sure of the Pontift in the Vatican, it is claimed by some that 
the predictions referring to war and _ pestilence to occur at 
the same time have likewise been verified, and that nothing 
now remains to make good the whole of Anna Maria Taiga’s 
dolorous prediction, save the “ Three Dark Days.” It is sur- 
prising that these have not been associated so far with the 
approaching comet, either as consequences of its visitation, or 
otherwise. Perhaps, however, this would involve a minute- 
ness of detail which your wiser prophet, as a rule, judiciously 
avoids. 


ROSE-WATER AND THE RED-MAN. 
From the World. 


It is very gratifying to learn that our relations with hos- 
tile Indians are perfectly satisfactory to the officials of the 
Indian Bureau at Washington. And it must be equally 
cheering to know that they are equally satisfactory to the 
Indians themselves. The only people who do not seem to be 
entirely happy “in this connection” are the white settlers 
ex to the Indians, and we are sorry to say they are the 
only people whose — we ought to consult. Moral 
suasion, instead of military foree, commends itself to the 
Indian Bureau and also to the Indians. No wonder. If a 
housebreaker is caught making off with a load of plunder it 
is much easier and safer for a policeman to pity him and 

ve him pap than to chase him and shoot him. And the 
aa would much rather be treated to pap and pity 
than be shot. The householder who was robbed would be 
apt to murmur at the pap and pity treatment. And the 
hoyseholder—that is the frontiersman—is precisely the per- 
sof who murmurs now. The record of what it pleases us 
to call “ our Indian policy” for the past few years is partly 
ludicrous but much more disgusting. We never need have 
learned by experience, if we had taken counsel of reason, 
what reason and experience now join in teaching us, that a 
savage is a child, an exceedingly dirty and dangerous child, 
who cannot be induced by reason but who must be compelled 
by authority into behaving himself. The man who proposes 
to make him behave himself by means of sugar plums and 
“suasion” isa fool. His 1 intentions ought not to make 
us forgive his folly when the fruits of it are murder and rob- 
bery. It was only yesterday that we ypiohes an account of 
the murder of neral McKenzie, Lieutenant Smith, and 
eight men in Texas. And with it was published a statement 
from Washington that the recent conduct of the Indians who 
murdered them was regarded by the officials of the Indian 
Bureau as “a very hopeful sign.” And at the same time we 
heard that a number of sentimentalists, appropriately headed 
by General O. O. Howard, to whom cant is as as the — of 
their eyes, are getting up a “reception” to “ Kicking Bird” 
and “ Lone Wolf,” and the other old rascals from Arizona 
who are now in Washington, and that Howard was yester- 
day to give “an account of his visit to Arizona,” The dis- 
gust with which a reasonable person read this announce- 
ment was very little lessened by the consideration that if 
Howard kept his promise to relate only “such incidents as 
would be suitable to a Sabbath service” his “ account” 
would be very brief. In the face of the fresh massacre of 
McKenzie and his men—discredited to-day, but not denied by 





the administration—the advocates of the administration of 
rose-water and moral mush as a remedy for the crimes of 
these Southwestern savages ought to be held and treated as 
public enemies. And they are equally public enemies 
whether they are knaves or fools, or both. 


SCHOOL ORATORY. 
From the Evening Post, 


There is a universal tendency on the part of the smallest 
writers toward the largest subjects, and this tendency makes 
itself manifest more frequently, perhaps, than anywhere 
else in the papers read or spoken at the time of graduation 
from school. The topics selected by the young women .who 
have just graduated from Vassar College, if we may be per- 
mitted to make an example of what used to be called the 
gentler sex, afford a ready illustration of the confidence with 
which young persons le themes of the widest extent. 
“The Conservation of Thought” was the title of one of the 
graduating papers. “Conservation” is another word for 
“ preservation,” if we remember rightly, and among scien- 
tists has come to mean a saving or ap economical use of 
anything. If it were not for the inherent improbability of 
the thing, we should be led to infer that the young woman 
spoke about the benefits of keeping one’s thoughts to one’s 
self; or, in plain English, Silence. Another topic was, en- 
titled “ The a of Science and Religion,” a subject 
which President Porter, of Yale College, took for the theme 
of his inaugural address, though after reading two hours he 
thought fit to apologize for the cursory manner in which he 
had treated it. But the palm was certainly won by two 
other “ girl graduates,” who instituted and probably finished 
a discussion as to the relative “reverence” of this present 
age. When ene thinks of the almost numberless facts 
which it is necessary to know to give any value to a conclu- 
sion upon such a subject—when one recalls the fact that 
such a man as Spencer is even now modestly laboring to 
build up a science of sociology, some apprehension of which 
must be indispensable to a just decision of such questions as 
these, one is lost in wonder at the lengths to which the ten- 
ord to generalization has gone in this leading woman's 
college. 

Among our older institutions of learning this period of 
intellectual growth has in a measure been passed. At Har- 
vard public speaking—oratory, so-called—is in great disre- 
pute; while at Yale whatever may be true of the li 
exercises on Commencement day, the same thing is certainly 
generally true. Old uates complain of the death of the 
two open literary societies, “ Brothers in Unity,” and “ Lino- 
nia,” but these have died a natural and therefore inevitable 
death. The oratory which would have made one the most 
prominent man in college in their day, would now subject 
one to irreverent jeers and jibes. Off-hand public-speak ng 
which from the nature of the case must be full of general 
ties, loose in structure, and abounding in ornate and often 
threadbare illustrations, is no longer the fashion; and now a 
compact and logical style, out of which a figure of speech 
grows as the limbs of a tree from the trunk, is necessary to 
give one even a respectable place in the college world. 
The fact is,as we said the other day, this is an age of 
writing and not of speaking, and “ oratory’ is meeting the 
ame ate in the schools that it has a y met outside of 
em. 


> 


MORAL POISONS. 
From the N. Y. Express. 


The jury in the case of John Meeker, whose trial on an in- 
dictment charging him with selling obscene photographs has 
occupied the rt of General Sessions for the past two days, 
failed to agree, consequently they were discharged. We are 
informed, however, that ten of the jurors held out for a con- 
viction, and so it is safe to say that the evidence against 
Meeker was more than circumstantial. Such men as he, and 
there are scores of them in this metropolis, who corrupt the 
young by putting into their reach vile publications and prints, 
should have punishment meted out to them at every oppor- 
tunity. Our prisons and reformatories are filled with boys 
and girls, young men and young women, who, if they could 
tell us their jhistories, would aver that they trace their first 
fatal step in the “down track” to the thoughts and s = 
tions they imbibed from obscene pictures or “ light” 4 
Philanthropists and others who are conversant with the 
causes of crime all agree on these points. The police should 
aid the friends of the young in bringing these villains to 
justice, for which service they would reccive the thanks of 
the community at large, and at the same time be doing their 
duty. These revellers in evil and their dens of infamy are 
not difficult to discover. The news-stands at every street 
corner reek with their abominable productions, To evade 
the law some of them are said to be printed in Chicago and 
other Western cities; but a recent investigation revealed that 
although they bear a bane yo ager pe name, they were 

rinted within one hundred y of our courts of justice. 
very scheme that it is possible to imagine has been “ played,” 
in order to evade the law; but if these schemes are known, 
as we believe they are, there is no reason why consecutive 
grand juries should not continue to indict these men until 
they are all safely lodged in the State Prison. 


THE GREAT! HEAT. 
From the New York Times. 


There were scores of people who left home Tuesday morn- 
ing in full health, joyous and hopeful, as are all in bright, 
beautiful Summer, with no premonition of coming evil, no 
foreshadowing of approaching woe. They parted from their 
friends as all do who go to return again shortly; there wasa 
kiss to the wife, a nod to the children, a handshaking. Had 
an apitenin presses them, they would have again met, and 
ere it proved fatal uttered a few words of recognition and 
farewell. All this might have been done before the cold 
seal of death pressed their lips; but these went forth, and 
when they passed the threshold it were as if they were on 
the way to battle, though they knew it not. The rifle-bullet 
through the heart might bring death surely and qhickly, but 
it could do so no more swiftly nor potently than the sun- 
shafts by which they fell. No love-messages, tearful adieus, 
nor soothing words passed their lips. There was no time for 
prayer ; lightning could not scorch and peselgze humanity 
swifter than did the heat of the sun. It is easy to glance 
along the array of death statistics, compute the 
and mark the people we knew. It is harder to comprehe 

the sudden sorrow which afflicts so many homes, and so un- 
expectedly, that it is as if a battle were fought in our midst 
without word or warning, and the bloody were car- 
ried to homes that knew of the conflict only by the coming 
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of the lifeless. Had nota slight breeze prevailed on Tues 

day, the mortality would have been far more frightful. As 
it is, an epidemic could hardly be more fatal in its results than 
were the sun and heat upon saflering humanity. It caused a 
general stagnation in the business of Wall-street, and left 
gold weak and stocks inanimate. The temperature, as re- 


man is a hero to his own valet, has abundant illustration. 
The Count de Grammont once surprised Cardinal Richelieu 
jumping with bis servant, to see which could leap the highest, 
and by joining in the ridiculous sport,and permitting the 
Cardinal to beat him a few inches, he gained his fixed friend- 
ship and great political preferment! Salvator Rosa was 


corded by the thermometer at Dickinson’s drug store, No. 3} full of fun and frolic, often playing in impromptu comedies, 
Park-row, varied from 81 deg. to 94 deg. In Brooklyn the | and was more than once detected by his friends in the streets 
heat was even greater, reaching 103 deg. at half-past two | of Rome dressed asamountebank. Mediocrity is ever voluble, 


o'clock P.M. 
THE FATE OF THE CAR HORSE. 
From the Express. 


The terribie heat of the last few days has caused a great 


and genius oftenest reticent. Addison’s conversational defi- 
ciencies are well known, nor was the great master of English 
literature himself ignorant of the fact, as he used to declare 
that he had a good bank at home, but didn’t carry small 
change with him. 

The favorite recreation of Petavius, the learned Jesuit, 
was, after application to study, and writing for hours, to 


Many more persors than are at all aware of it are tempted 
on by habit to a form of jocularity in which there is no con- 
scious act of invention. Narrow circles and family circles 
encourage one another in a phraseology of humor, a sort of 
skeleton vivacity, where the spirit of fun is wholly wanting. 
Not that they are alive to this. Habit is as potent with the 
hearer as with the speaker. Nobody measures the joke by 
the standard of wit. ‘“So-and-so is all himself to-day,” is 
the received verdict of approval; “all himself,” meaning 
that he is talking in the same strain, jocose on the same 
subject, lively without either a new theme ora fresh thought. 
The difference between a man’s joke and this travesty of 
wit is that in the one the mind is active, in the other it re- 
poses on a habit of jocularity. It is assumed that the wish 
to be witty fulfils its own end. 

Another trick of infancy is a love of showing its novelties 


j mortality among the unfortunate horses that draw the city 
re cars. A walk from Bleecker to Fourteenth street, last night, 
if showed five of these poor brutes lying dead by the roadside, 


twirl his chair steadily for five or ten minutes. That pro-|and possessions. We note this sort of ofiiciousness in many 
found divine Samuel Clark, after becoming weary over|children. No sooner do they catch sight of 4 visitor, a new 





fairly done to death through the negligence of superior ani- 
mals. In weather such as that through which we are now 
passing every man, woman and child desires to avoid exer- 
cise as much as ible, and, hence, the different lines of 
conveyance are compan to a disgraceful degree. As, 
however, there would appear to be no remedy for this over- 
crowding, let the proprietors of the roads at least remember 
the maxim that “the merciful man is merciful to his beast, 

and afford some relief to their dumb servants by hitching 
four instead of two horses to each car. This will not only 
be more merciful, but, in the end, |more profitable. Since 
Sunday one line of city railroads has killed ten horses by a 
neglect of this wise as well as merciful provision, and others 
have suffered in the same ratio, so that it will be ;readily seen 
that the penny wise and pound foolish principle works just 
as badly in horse cars as it doesin other walks of life. Aside 
from this, the exceedingly high state of the temperature 
causes speedy decomposition, and the neighborhood of the 
streets where these dead horses were lying last night was 
filled with an intolerable stench that could not fail to pro- 
duce temporary, if not fatal sickness. The health officers 
should ever be on the alert for emergencies such as these 
and the carcasses should be removed at the earliest possible 
moment. Itis not well to be nervous or an alarmist, but 
the alarming mortality of the last two or three days shows 
very.conclusively that too careful or too stringent measures 
cannot be taken for the preservation of life and health. This 
exposure of the carcasses of dead horses to the scorching 
rays of the sun is nothing more nor less than courting a dis- 
ease that is wafted on every breeze of the sullen air. It 
should be rectified speedily—measures should be taken to 
compel the railroad companies to attach extra horses to 
their cars, and thus remove the primary cause of death, but, 
failing in this, the Board of Health should strain its utmost 
effort to cause the immediate removal of all such pest-breed- 
ing objects from the public thoroughfares. 


FLIES. 
From the Times. 
Mosquitoes are undeniably a tormenting species of insect 


tainly are the fancies of genius. 


lar contrast and yet 
becchi, the famous librarian of the Duke of Tuscany. 
was passionately fond of spiders fed and protected them, had | 
his rooms filled with them, and would not permit them to be| the cace is different. Very few people indeed have an 
disturbed. He was a profound student, yet hourly returned | omnivorous curiosity ; and it happens, more often than not, 
Moses | that what our friend persists in showing hits some blot in 
Mendessohn, called the Jewish Socrates, passed hours to-| Our ownacquirements. We are ignorant where he is know- 
gether, counting the tiles on a neighboring roof, an occupa- | ing, and it requires an exceptional passion for knowledge in 
tion which he found very composing and quieting, mentally | geveral to throw oneself into conchology, or genealogy, or 
and physically. Cowper, while a prey to the deepest melan- | heraldry, or a print, or an old coin, or a copy of verses, 
choly, a sort of monomania, indeed, wrote the famous bur- because our friend has something to show about them. The 
ue, John Gilpin, and passed his leisure hours in making | Visitor expected to be led on to talk, and has his topics and 
cages and breeding rabbits. | 
Mina, the justly famous Swiss painter, always had a room | tage ground, and to force his unwilling attention upon sub- 
full of cats and one upon bis shoulder while drawing. Even |jects alien to his tastes. There are men with whom you 
Dr. Johnson, the blunt old philosopher, petted his cat con- | cannot be in a room three minutes without their rushing off 
stantly, and kept it with him at night, when “he made it }in quest of some book or other object. Conversation is 
On the contrary, | impossible in their company. They are intent, from mere 
it will be remembered that Henry IIL. of France, could not | babit,on showing something, which means violently breaking 
Sometimes the idiosyncrasies | the thread of discourse. And it is an irrepressible inclina- 
of great men are repulsive; for instance, Goethe, the noblest | tion; there is nothing to be done but to humor it, avenging 
German of them all, had a fondness for snakes, and petted a| ourselves for these amiable outrages by pronouncing our 
tame adder, while at the same time he had a most unac- friend a child still. There is another example by which to 
countable aversion to dogs, which was exhibited whenever | ¢Xpress our meaning, though it pm be deemed below the 
he saw one. Erasmus, the profound scholar and philosopher, | dignity of print. However, our subj 
was terrified, and would almost faint at the sight of a fish.|shrink from minute instances, especially as it is a sort of 
Thomson’s greatest delight wis to saunter into his garden, | Childishness of very wide prevalence? We all know it, and 
and eat ripe peaches off the trellises, with his hands in his| are irritated by it, and yet ten to one we do it ourselves 


to his strange petsas a relaxation and amusement. 


quite comfortable at the foot of the bed.” 


remain in the room with a cat. 


pockets, an invariable practice in the fruit season; and Gra 

said he should like to pass his life on a sofa, reading Frenc 

rovels. The cynical but profound Rochefoucauid sought 
inspiration in raw onions, and our own Choate, like Dr. 
Shaw, the naturalist, would drink ten cups of strong tea at 
a sitting. Thackeray felt so sensitive at the diminutive 
character of his nose, that he never forgot to present a full 


but there is this to be said in their favor, that you frequently face to you when talking, and on all occasions to prevent 


have a very good 


chance of not only condemning, but exposing his profile, Lamb stuttered so as to nearly stumble 


; his half-uttered sentences, yet the pen of Elia glided 

romptly executing, one of the insects which has been draw- | OV€F 2ls | : Q BRS & 
- upon your resources. The fly, on the other hand, is ae oT wand as it recorded the lines now so tenderly 
ee ere ws tenebintiy creme im Cromwell, who was said to “live upon stilts,” sometimes 
He pone wn you in a nein, just as you have | came down, laid aside his Puritanic gravity, and played at 
sunk to rest after a sleepless night, he persistently resolves blind man’s buff with his attendants, showing all the eager- 


that you shall not be refreshed with any sleep after sunrise— 


ness of earnest and frolicsome boyhood. Charles II. of Eng- 


for he is a horribly early riser—and he continues to harass |!#nd romped in St. James Park, surrounded by a troop of 


you, especial] 


at meal-times, throughout tle day. A con- 


those diminutive spaniels which bear his name, also passing 


siderable mitigation of this evil,might be accomplished by hours in feeding the ducks, Beethoven had a passion for 
y 


meeting the 


*s tastes half way. is peculiar gastronomic paddling in cold water, and carried his fancy to such an ex- 


esse’ tent that the floor of his room was flooded, and the water 
pays ee eee nee — would filter through to the lower stories. Sometimes he 
tions are placed at intervals about the room, on plates and| WOuld at morning run barefoot through the dewy 


dishes, we may enjoy a comparative immunity from attack. 


We especially commend this view of the subject to pro- 


rass, Shelley was passionately fond of sailing paper 
ss in the park, and on one occasion, finding himself there 


: without paper, save a fifty pound note, he unhesitatingly 
SS ae php a poy ern el Ps gave it the proper shape, and launched it on the water, run- 
who never pay, but are always present. Sometimes a lethal | "!98 round the pond to receive his venture as it came to the 
engine called % fly-paper” is brought to bear against the opposite bank. Some one said there is no genius in which 
enemy. There has, since the days of Solomon, been a pre- there 1s not an clement of madness.— Boston Globe. 


judice in many minds against dead flies. While sharing this 
sentiment, we imagine that, as a choice of evils, most people 


would prefer the corpse to the body buzzing in their ears. 


—_——_>-—__—_ 


ECCENTRIC CHARACTERS. 


————___——_ 
CHILDISHNESS. 
If we contemplate childhood, we find that many of the 


qualities that most charm us in it are delightful because they 
are ephemeral; we should recoil at once if we supposed 


The est men that history records have not been with-| they were to last. Notice, for instance, the excessive activity 


out their little weaknesses, sometimes flattering to oe es 


,|0f infancy—what may be called its passion for business. 


because proving them to be a eye and not demi-gods. | It is never still; it rushes from one occupation to another, 


Thus Sir Walter Raleigh, in his 


t days, was a consum-| finding nothing beyond the scope of its inclinations and sup- 


mate dandy, and it is said appeared at court with six thou-| posed paves. his hurry, this running after work, is 
id delightfu 


sand dollars worth of diamonds in his shoes, while his sword 


1 in a child, because it is a passing stage of life. 


— and baldric were studded with precious stones of great | We take for granted that, as thought develops, this tumult 
ue. Bruyere, whose written lines were all aglow with | of activity will steady itself. When it remains, when it 
= —y wit, was Coarse, heavy and vulgarly stupid in so- | Jasts on uncorrected in the man, it is childishness, whatever 
eyes = hn contemporary declares, was in consequence |it may be taken for by himself and some other people. 
te ject y many a practical joke. Next there occurs to| When he rejoices in the multiplicity of irons he has in the 

great philosopher, Descartes, who had a perfect pas- | fire, we may safely regard him as having never laid aside 


sion for wigs, not unlike Sir Richard Steele, who would | the habits o 
sometimes spend forty guineas on a black peruke. Corneille, | in the manly business o' 
, spoke in language so ungrammatical 


the French Sh 


his eps or occupied himself as he ought 
thinking, which should modify this 
trick of action. Again, in children we are quite content 


as tomortify his friends constantly, while his conversation | with mirth without wit. No children are witty ; 
. 3 y; for, in 
was the acme of stupidity, What was said of Descartes | fact, wit is essentially a mature production ; several qualities 


- t apply also to him, viz.: that he had received his in- 


of mind combine to produce it which are in embryo in child- 


wealth from nature in solid bars, not in current |hood. Yet they find a great deal to laugh about, and we 


coin. Who ever thinks of Gol 


dsmi i i 7 i i j : 
autte fale ponch ecleved cont yey) ae pe laugh with them, without effort, in glad sympathy; though 


we find them very constant to their jokes—and one lasts 


{ts master, and one never forgets the German flute that. fed | thema long time. But unfortunately this sort of jocularity 


and lodged the itinerant in his wanderings over half of Eu- 


ope. Yet theman who wrote “The Deserted Village,” 


“Citizen of the World,” etc., “couldn't talk,” it was said, 


“any —_ —_—- ae yl 
According to Johnson, Pope had such a high opini 

himself, as to think he was one of the pivots ‘of the apes -* 

of the world; the little, deformed satirist was pride 


fied. Vanity builds its nest and hatches its brood in Muh, 


in high 


with a good many men outlives its present date. Far be it 
from us to spoil sport, but how many jokes without a vestige 
of fun in them are instigated by the ghost of old infantine 
vivacity! The joker jokes because he has always joked, 
and has never put away the method of childhood from him. 


system | Perhaps this is as common a form of childishness as any. A 


great many men are manly, sensible, influential in their 
grave discourse, who flounder into a lower standing when 


eo Napoleon prided himself on the smallness of his they pretend to be humorous. And this because their jokes 


and feet. Sir Walter Scott was prouder of bein 

Sheriff of Selkirkshire than of his veputetion as the author o 
Waverly. B was vain to excess; vain of his genius, his 
rank, and vain even of his vices. What contrasts present 
themselves as the panoroma of the mind unrolls the imprint 
of memory! D; n, the illustrious poet, was yet all that he 

himself to be: “Slow in conversation, dull in 
humor, saturnine and reserved.” The trite saying, that no 


are made under a different understanding altogether from 
the = of real wit. All worn-out jokes are childish. 
Children can laugh at the same things many times over, 
if the man does the same, it is for the reason that, in this 
particular, he is a child still. So, to utter a pleasantry not 
because it is new, but because it is old, because it was said 
yesterday, shows a man to be at odds with his contempo- 
raries—their minds have grown while his remains stationery. 














his books, would often place the chairs and tables in a | arrival of any sort, than they hasten to entertain him by the 
row, and be discovered jumping over them consecutively | producti@n of their latest treasures—anything, indeed. “The 
back and forth. Cujas, the famous lawyer, studied lying on | first thought is, “ What have Lto show?” and all sorts of 
the floor with his books about him. Odd enough most cer- | incongruities folluw on the indulgence of this impulse. We 
Spinoza took a strange and | admire and discuss with a good grace because they are chil- 
absorbing delight in seeing spiders fight, returning to this|dren, whose lead we must follow if we care to please them; 
strange amusement frequently during the day, while a singu- | and, also, because we may say and do what we please. We 
ial resemblance was seen in Maglia] are not always critics. But where the habit does not dro 
Ie| oft, where the fancy of these exhibitors to display the 


wares for our entertainment lasts into the maturity of life, 


interests ready. He finds that he has to abandon this van- 


ect is puerile; so why 


whenever we are not restrained by the severer exigencies of 
formal good manners. It shows, in fact, that on the domes- 
tic hearth, where we may take liberties, we are still children, 
The post, gaye hee newspapers enough each morning 
to supply, by subdivision, every one of the party present. 
Each one seizes his portion, and throws his attention into 
the comprehensive glance which is the cream of newspaper 
reading. It is arule which admits of no exception, that a 
man with the day’s paper just put into his hand does not 
want to be interrupted ; yet somebody present will read bits 
out of his own, to the disturbance of the rest. They need 
not be important bits. The reader knows that everybod 
will come upon them in time,and through a means whic 
he himself infinitely prefers to this method of dribbling 
them out upon unwilling ears.—Saturday Review. 


—_—_>-_____ 
PETER THE GREAT. 


Not very many years ago the sign of “The Czar of 
Muscovy” still swung over the little public house in Great 
Tower street, close under Tower hill, whither Peter the 
Great, “ Father of his Country, and Czar and Autocrat of all 
the Russias,” used to retire after a hard day’s swinging of 
adze and mallet in Deptford Dockyard. In the little, low 
heavily-beamed tap-room, he was accustomed to sit up till 
daybreak with Lord Carmarthen and his suite, smoking 
strong tobacco out of clay pipes and tossing down huge 
bumpers of October ale, fortified with pepper and white 
brandy. Most of us have seen the picture of “the big bar- 
barian” in Hampton Court Gallery, painted for William IIT. 
whose guest he was, by the illustrious Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
and have admired the bold, firm pose of the stalwart limbs, 
the frank, fearless features, the crisp, curling hair and the 
terribly resolute eye. The stories about him, who has 
not heard, or not laughed at their grim humor? Some of 
them, indeed, still linger in our traditions, finer than any that 
have been collected by the research of even Stoshlin himself, 
His advice to his host to “Go and live at Greenwich, and 
turn St. James’s into a hospital”—his remark when he saw 
the learned a of King’s Bench wrangling over some 
interminable Tichborne case,“ Why,I have but two such 
rogues in all Russia, and I shall hang one when I get home” 
—his farewell, when he thrust into the hand of the King of 
England, as one forces a shilling upon a waiter, a ruby 
worth £10,000, wrapped up in a piece of brown paper :—in 
all this we see the character of the man as plainly as if he 
were before us face toface. In stature and strength a giant, 
in habits a savage, in disposition a gentleman to the extreme 
of the point of honor, the great Czar stands out in history, 
one of the few figures which time will never eftace, and 
whose name all generations to come will know. He found 
Russia torn with internal feuds, mocked, despised and ig- 
nored by her neighbors—a mere horde of rough barbarians, 
hemmed in between Sweden aud Poland, as little Belgium 
is between France and Prussia. He left behind him the 
Empire which now exists—the huge, terrible Northern Pow- 
er, the mystery of Europe ; stretching from the Arctic Ocean 
to the Black Sea, and fram the North Pacific Ocean and 
Kamstchatkan Sea to the shores of the wild Baltic; with its 
area of seven millions of square miles, and its population of 
eighty million souls, the lives and liberties of whom their 
Father, the Czar, carries in the hollow of his hand. This he 
did by the one and only means by which empires are made. 
Like Charlemagne, like Mahomet, like Frederick, like Napo- 
leon, like Clive, like Bismark, he set his mind almost fiercely 
upon one sole aim, and, regardless of all else, made straight 
for it through evil and through good. To that one purpose 
were bent all the ourrents of his mind. For if he labored 
night and day, in his palace at Russia, no less than in our 
docks at Deptford. For that end he took back with him 
from England to his own dominions a small host of crafts- 
men—navigators, pilots, surgeons, gunners, mast-makers, 
boat builders, sailmakers, compass-makers, anchor-makera 
and coppersmiths. With that genius that makes Emperors, 





but with which so few Emperors are born, he laid his finger 
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on the one weak spot. He introduced the arts of peace, he 
created a navy, he brought his forces back with an iron hand 
from nope to discipline. * * * What truth is there, 
we may well wonder, in the old tradition that Peter left be- 
hind him a will dictating to his successors that secret policy 
which Russia has since consistently and steadily carried ont? 
Some foundation there may be for the tale, more than such 
myths can generally boast. The vast Empire which covers 
one twenty-sixth part of the entire globe, and one full seventh 
of the surface of the dry earth, is as yet but a sleeping child 
—a son of the Titans. The hour of its wakening may be for 
ears deferred. Sooner or later it must come, and the young 
ercules, who will until then have but strangled serpents in 
his cradle, will set out upon his twelve labors. As we spin 
round the mapped sphere which does duty for the earth’s 
surface, and sce that from Balaklava to East Cape—where, 
over Behring’s frozen straits, America looks Russia in the 
face—is, as the crow flies, as long a journey as that from 
barren Melville Island to Paname, we wonder how the few 
acres owned by “ the Sick Man” can possibly excite the envy 
of Russian diplomatists. But Russia, beyond all doubt, 
knows her own business best,and in grim terrible silence 
works out, if not the letter of Peter’s will, yet at any rate the 
traditions of his policy. These—as shown by his acts—were 
wise and farsighted. The father of his people, the creator 
of “ free Russia,” knew well that the nation which is first in 
the arts of peace willalso, when the day of trial comes, be 
the most terrible, the most irresistible in war. Peter the 
barbarian, the drinker of pepper in raw spirits, whose delight 
it was to tempt the rough waters of the Gulf of Finland ina 
cock-boat, and—as he calmly stood puffing his rank tobacco, 
with his hand on the tiller,and his eye on the scudding 
clouds—to mock the terrors ef his unwilling companions— 
this same Peter “ gave a polish to his people although him- 
self a savage ; taught the art of war, of which he himself 
was ignorant; promoted literature, art and science, himself 
barely able to read; trom the sight of a small boat on the 
Moskwa, erected a powerful fleet ; made himself an expert 
and active shipwright, pilot, sailorand commander; changed 
the manners, laws and customs of the Russians, and lives in 
their memory as the father of his country.” To Voltaire’s 
noble eulogy we may add, that the tyrant who used to be- 
labor his Ministers, and to hang his troops by the hundred, 
who never pardoned a criminal, and who nailed to his skull 
anoble’s undoffed bonnet, died a painful and lingering death, 
after a noble attempt to save the lives of a boat’s crew of 
his own subjects. It is men such as he,men of one idea, 
who make history for centuries to come. The fulness of 
time may yet bring a Czar to do for Russia what Bismark 
has done for Germany—to sweep up Japan, China, Tartary, 
Turkey, aye, and Sweden herself, “as an ox licketh up the 
sao of the ficld.” and to leave an empire reaching from the 
road Pacific to the wild Northern sea, and from the lifeless, 
frozen Arctic Ocean to the torrid belt of the Equator.—Zon- 
don Telegraph. 


—_—_>___—_- 


DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


— 

Quite unexpectedly, and very prematurely, save only for 
his reputation, there came at last, on June 8th, 1857, the close 
of this energetic and laborious career. The circumstances 
attendant upon Douglas Jerrold’s death, that well-remem- 
bered day at Kilburn priory, in the midst of his sorrowing 
family, have been described with affecting simplicity by his 
son towards the end of the crowning chapter of his charm- 
ing biography. At fifty-four the “ good gray head” was laid 
peacefully at rest, the large heart was stilled, the bright eye 
was dimmed, the cordial grasp of the generous hand was 
relaxed. Blanchard Jerrold’s “ Life” of his father, published 
in 1859, was followed in 1862, by a radiant volume filled from 
cover to cover with examples of the “ Wit and Humor’ of 
this last of our epigrammatic satirists, His reputation for 


certainly never been surpassed. No readier coiner of mots— 
ringing harmoniously as of the pare ge, and bearing each 
the true guinea stamp—ever scatter 


The lasting re 


by the fact that they are all different from each other. 
it not Madame de 


tion of character. 


—_—e—__—. 


EQUINOCTIAL. 
BY ADELINE D. T. WHITNEY. 


The sun of life has crossed the line ; 
The summer-shine of lengthened light 
Faded and failed, till where I stand 
Tis equal day and equal night. 


One atter one, as dwindling hours, 

Youth’s glowing hopes have dropped away, 
And soon may barely leave the gleam 

That coldly scores a winter’s day. 


Tam not young; I am not old; 
The flush of morn, the sunset calm, 
Paling and deepening, each to each 
Meet midway with a solemn charm. 


One side I see the summer fields 

Not yet disrobed of all their green ; 
While westerly, along the hills 

Flame the first tints of frosty sheen. 


Ah, middle point, where cloud and storm 
Make battle-ground of this, my life ! 
Where, even-matched, the night and day 

Wage round me their September strife ! 


I bow me to the threatening gale: 
I know when that is overpast, 

Among the peaceful harvest days, 
An Indian summer comes at last ! 


———_o—_—— 


CLASSIFYING MEN. 


largess of his wit among those by whom he chanced at any |S*8ph for a month. 


moment to be surrounded. Even the victims of his sarcasm, 
if they winced, were exhilarated. The flying words, like a 
whiff from a vinaigrette, were at once stinging and refresh- 
ing Winged and barbed, keen and piercing, the shaft always 
was, but although discharged with pitiless precision, it was 
‘never as a rule poisoned with malice. Who could resist, or 
seriously, for that matter, who could resent, the most fleering 
gibe he ever uttered? Tis replying—to the manager’s boast 
as to one of his company—"'There’s Dash, now, why he’s 
been bred upon the boards!” “ He looks as if he’d been cut 
out of them!” His comment on the enthusiast about sheep's 
heads, who, after a supper on that homely dish, laid down his 
knife and fork, exclaiming, “ Well sheep’s-head for ever, say 
I!” “There's egotism!” His eager inquiry, when some one, 


raving ‘about an air, declared, “ Whenever I hear it, it carries | 


me away!” “Can nobody whistle it?” His answer to Mr. 
Planche’s interrogation, “ Do you remember my Baroness in 
*Ask No Questions?” “ Yes, indeed, I don’t think I ever 
saw a piece of yours without being struck with your barren- 
ness!” His grave-faced reply to another author's query, 
“Did you ever see my ‘Descent into Hell?” “No, but I 
should uncommonly like to!” His quiet put down of one 
who majestically interposed between two excited disputants, 
and who had begun by saying to them, majestically, “ Gentle- 
men, all I want is common sense.” “ Exactly, that is precisely 
what you do want!” His adding to an order for a bottle of 
old port, “ Not elder port!” His answering a tipsy gent who 
staggered up to him in the street witha hiccup inquiry as 
to which was the way to the Judge and Jury? “ Straight on, 
young gentleman; keep exactly in the way you're going, and 

ou’re sure to get there!” One of his inimitably humorous 
impromptus, as we very well remember, is not quite accu- 
rately reported in the “ Life,” p. 305, where it is said to have 
been addressed to Mr. Robson himself in person. As we 
vividly recall to mind hearing the very words themselves as 
they started freshly from the lips of Jerrold, they were 
spoken of, not /o, that gifted and grotesque comedian. Refer- 
ence had just been made among us in conversation to the 
hideous realism of the actor’s “ make up” in the “ Wandering 
Minstrel,” when Douglas Jerrold remarked that it was indeed 
“horribly real,” adding, instantly, with a shudder, and a half 
covert glitter of the eyes,“ One could fancy him on his 
benefit night playing with real vermin!” As with his spoken 


dyed. 


winter mornings and make the kitchen fire. 


tions; noble strains and ignoble strains are perpe 





words, so with his written words repeatedly—they were 
wrung out like golden doubdleons. Take, for example, his 
definition of dogmatism, “ Puppyism arrivee at a state of 
maturity.” His saying of the fruitfulness of the Australian 
soil, you have only “to tickle it with a hoe and it laughs into 
harvests.” His musing comment on a skull, “The cheek- 
bones look still puckered with a smile, as though contracted 


. to watch lest, in an w 
when they flung aside the mask of life and caught a glimpse | so slight disloyalty to 


——_—_>—_—_—_— 


TALKING ABOUT THE ABSENT. 


block—with weak natures it amounts to fickleness. It is a 


proof, no doubt, of the universal brotherhood; but one has| Pliny believed fighting to be the mission of the trumpeters of 
arded moment, it lead him into ever} morn; he says, the 


e absent. 


You | hen all — 


of oncoming glory!” With that exquisite thought let us| It isa nice question—how much liberty may we allow our- 
close. Democritus never gave a brighter—never gave so bright | selves in talking of our absent friends ? It is very clear that 
a gleam from his gladdening philosophy.—IUustrated Review.| we may discuss their virtues as much as we chi That is 


a holy exercise. But their failings! I think it may be con- 
sidered a sign that we have gone too far when we sweep 
away all our fault-finding, our nice balancing of qualities and 
analyzation of character, in a sudden storm of adulation. 

I suppose the distinction between the different es of 
friendship should be made clear. Let us say—acquaintances, 
friends, intimates. Most persons can easily place the people 
whom they know under these three heads. Now it does 
seem not only natural but desirable that there should be free, 
though always loyal and kindly, discussion as to the antece- 
dents, the surroundings, the prejudices, the whims, the cha- 
racters of those with whom we are thrown in contact, and 
who come under the first two heads. We may thus learn to 
bear more easily with their eccentricities, to appreciate their 
good points, to judge how far we should allow their views 
‘to affect ours. As for the third class—go to! is not love its 

own law ?—Serivner’s. 
——»——_—_—— 


CHANTICLEER. 


Of old, ‘the proud harbinger of day’ stood in such credit 
and renown that it was held too much honor to allow any 
one god to claim him for his own, and the bird was sacred 
alike to Apollo, to Mars, to Mercury, and to Xsculapius. 
Ancient philosophers extolled him as a model of valer, with 
whom even the lion dared not cope, for was he not the only 
bird that looked up to heaven with undrooping tail! A modern 
believer in the notion accounts for the fact differently : ‘one 
reason is because the lion sees him commonly with his crown 
on his head, while princes are commonly jealous of each other. 
Some say, because he presumes to come into his presence 
booted and spurred, contrary to the law in court ; but I think 
rather because he meets with a tiger's heart in so weak a body.’ 
Commenting upon the story of a lion belonging to a Bavarian 
prince leaping into a poultry-yard, and devouring the coeks, 
despite of their defiant challenges, Ross said the lion must 
have been a mad one, as no lion in his senses would have had 


the courage to do such a deed. Bishop Andrews settled the 

t that we cannot know more of the question by experiment, throwing young cock to a young 
bright, sincere and genuine people of the world is increased lion, when he had the satisfaction of beholding the beast seize 
Was | the bird in the act of crowing, and eat him up then and there ; 
vigne who said she had loved several) proving that if the lion ‘ain, 
different women for several different qualities? Every real Oe 
person—for there are persons as there are fruits that have| Qhanticleer was believed capable of inspiring terror in a 
no distinguishing flavor, mere gooseberries—has a distinct mightier creature than the lion, the foul fiend himself being 
quality, and the finding it is always like the discovery of a} ., to stand in awe of his shrill clarion. Of all the hours 
new island to the voyager. The physical world we shall _— 
— — day, having a ge description of every foot 
of it to which we can turn; ,but we shall never get the its greatest ; there was reason for welcoming 
different qualities of people into a biographical diclonary, oe that si slaimed the dawn of Christmas Day. In 
and the making acquaintance with a human being will never Ireland, the renee eock-crow on Christmas morn used 
cease to bean exciting experiment. We cannot even classify 
men so as to aid us much in our estimate of them. The 
efforts in this direction are ingenious and unsatisfactory. 
I hear that a man is lymphatic or nervous-sanguine, I cannot ees 
Jed age Levey shall like = trust him. He may Some say, that ever that season comes 

uce a phrenological chart showing that his knobby head here! b - 
i the home of all the virtues, and that the vicious tendencies This bird of dawning singeth all night long ; 
are represented by holes in his cranium, and yet I cannot be And then, they say, no spirit walks abroad; 
sure that he will not be as disagreeable as if phrenology had The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike, 
not been invented. I feel sometimes that phrenology is the No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
refuge of mediocrity. Its charts are almost as misleading So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 
concerning character as photographs. And photogra; 
may be described as the art which enables common-p 
mediocrity to look like genius. 


quake to hear the crowing cock, 
did not let his quaking interfere with his appetite. 


in year, the hour between eleven and twelve on Christmas 
eve was emphatically Satan’s hour, when his power for = 


to be rewarded with a cup of whiskied tea, unless the fortunate 
individual belonged to the softer sex, when half a dozen kisses 
If| were substituted for the crater. Shakspeare says : 


Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 


fi | As ar anour knowledge goes, th pot is his ovn sla eather 
The heavy-jowled man with | t¥ por fie Se ee ee oe 

moped cerebrum has ~~ to —. his head so that the| ‘Be f » Wo know, avens Chat at that tae of year | 
ying instrument can select a favorable focus, to appear in ‘lusty bird takes everyJhour for dawn ; 
the picture with the brow of a sage and the chin of a poet. ae na 2 : 
Of all the arts for ministering to human vanity the photo- 
instant repartee, if it has occasionally been rivalled, has graphic is the most useful, but it is poor aid in the revela- 
You shall learn more of a man’s real 
nature by seeing him walk once up the broad aisle of his The wandering powers that love 
more affuently the |curch to his pew on Sunday, than by studying his photo- The silent darkness of the night, 


but the belief in the fiend-dispelling power of the cock is a 
very ancient one. An old hymn, translated by Bourne, says: 


At cock-crowing give o’er to rove, 


o, we do not get any certain standard of men by a chart And all in fear do take their flight. 
of their temperaments; it will hardly answer to select a wife 3 is — 
by the color of her hair—though it be by nature as red as a| Bourne thought the - ~~ in ~ - of our Saviour's 
cardinal’s hat, she may be no more constant than if it were | birth taking place at the time of cock-crow, when the 
The farmer who shuns all the lymphatic beauties in | ®"8° - : os 
his neighborhood, and selects to wife the most nervous|im the fields of —— AL -d the iden - .s = 
sanguine, may find that she is unwilling to get up in the| than Christianity. Hebrew doc sil a ws. gin- 
Many a man, | ™™g of the night, God mene 8 6 gates F ages to be 
even in this scientific age, which professes to label us all, | Sut and guarded by yo wid 4 2 = spirits 
has been cruelly deceived in this way. Neither the blondes | allowed = roam the world, an ba aon ay ap. 
por the brunettes act according to the advertisement of their | At midnight, ba eo ee nal row = 
temperaments. ‘The truth is that men refuse to come under | 843; the © 4 oe commu y enn foe -— — oe 
the classifications of the pseudoscientists, and all our new | theit wings and crow to awaken slambers ; 
nomenclatures do not es much to our a. ‘shee Gants 
now what to expect—if the comparison will be pardoned— < ; ” 
of a horse with certain points ; but you wouldn’t dare go on world, = ae ee — 
a journey with a man merely upon ‘the strength of knowing | "P°? pa black, er yen ome et Gace en tho fi 
that his temperament was the proper mixture of thesanguine shoul i toke hom af Be thin clea, ohare ed one 
and the phlegmatic. Science is not able to teach us concern- sh — saoel he uies's teleede bi 
ing men asit teaches us of horses, though Iam very far from | 84 been age he did an” Wham the Bay 
saying that there are not traits of nobleness and’ meanness, | I oe A cation ike, tates ae 
that run through families and can be calculated to appear in —— —“ cok bet: take care to a 
individuals with absolute certainty; one family will be = oy with hin Tne night after the Pendent om JB ena fri 
trusty and another tricky all through its members for — cain teed laces wt; midnight, the devil tosh ithe 
When we hear that she has eloped with the stable-boy and | om the coffin hic, a é vot F 
married him, we are apt to remark—‘ Well, she wes a | ove skin up before has oe 8 being 
gardus.” 


ls sang the first Christmas carol to the poor shepherds 


irits lose their power of harming, so that 
lessed art thou, O God, Lord of the whole 


Hie 


a is, the cock crew, much to Satan’s dis- 
And when we read that she has gone on a mis- fall of keles! Upon this, ; =r molaimed : 
sion, and has died, distinguishing herself by some extraor- ep Seg Saat 7 se Soe aes 
dinary devotion to the heathen at Ujiji, we think it sufficient r = 

to say, “ Yes, her mother married into the Smiths.” > gprs 
this knowledge comes of our experience of special families, — 
and stands us in stead no further.—From Warner's Back-Log 
Studies,in Scribner's for July. 


your arm, I would 


But Reveies yee skin, too!” The supposed antipathy between 
m itiators 


end and the cock accounts for would-be propi 
of the Prince of Darkness sacrificing cocks to him, a crime of 
which a woman was accused in Ireland five centuries ago, and 





... Aman would get a very false notion of his standing | the Athenian army interrupt them, been as far-seeing as they 
ong his friends and acquaintances if it were possible—as| were brave, they would possibly have displayed more dis- 
many would like to have it possible—to know what is said of ; for their 

him behind his back. One day he would go about in a glow 


ty 
of self-esteem; and the next he would be bowed under a| likewise, but incited him, when victory crowned his arms, to 


miserable sense of misapprehension and distrust. It would| decree his triumph should be kept in remembrance by an an- 
be impossible for him to put this and that together and] nual cock-fight. So kindly did the Greeks take to the new 
“ strike an average.” The fact is, there is a strange human| sport that eity vied with city for the honors of the cock-pit 
tendency to take the present friend into present confidence. iti 


especiall: al, 
With strong natures this tendency proves often a stumbling-| and it is solemnly recorded that the feathered i of 
shed. vements. 


cretion and less valor ; indomitable pluck not only 
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men delighted in seeing {them try conclusions. Shakspeare’s | Disowned.” “ But these are trifles,” continues the rterly | circular work.” “ What's dat?” “Why, I turns de grind- 
Antony as the real Antony might have spoken when | Review. “On one of the most solemn and memorable occa-| stone.” “ G’way.” 
com: of his rival’s luck : sions within living memory, in expressing, as leader ~ ee A countryman attending the?Texas State Fair walked over a 

If we draw lots, he ; House of Commons, the national feeling of gratitude and | slab of marble in tie pavement, on which was cut the name of 
His corks do win the bate wl of mine, edmraton (cy the hero a hundred fights Mr, Disrueli ok the owner of the soto neue, and inquired if jn. Honan 
ily an . ’ i t’ buried folks und i % i 
When it is all to nought. i than a third of his prepared oration from the translation ot —_ aims wader the cidewelk. Ho thought was on 
winy dake, Fitstophen bearing witnees Gat, se LiSi, the Dope [ML Thc |, The ‘+Hlomanitarian Longue,” a branch society of which has 
> , 


phen ys 
of every London school used to bring fighting-cocks to school 
at Shrovetide, and, in presence of the masters, spend the fore- 
noon in matching them one against another. Dean Colet for- 
bade the scholars of St. Paul’s from following the custom, not 
on account of its cruelty, but because it was a foolish waste of 
time; but at most public schools the masters supplied tho 
combatants, exacting from every boy a fee called ‘‘cock- 


Misson calls cock-fighting one of the royal pleasures of 
England, andsome of our kings were very fond of it, in par- 
ticular Henry VIIL., who built a cock-pit at Whitehall. With 
the , it was a favorite Sunday diversion. In 1585, 
Stubbes complained that the people flocked thick and three- 
fold to the cock-pits upon that day, the houses built for “such 
devilries” hanging out flags to draw folks to their feasts of 
mischief, where nothing was used save swearing, forswearing, 
fraud, collusion, cozenage, railing, brawling, drinking and 
robbing. Cromwell vetoed the sport, but it revived again at 
the Restoration, and was reckoned among British sports half 


a century ago. fi 

In the slang of the cock-pit, a young bird bred up for fight- 
ing was known as a erel; a bird given to running about 
*‘the clod” as he fought was a ducker; and one that used his 
spurs overmuch was a heeler. A battle-royal was a contest 
between three, five, or seven birds pitted at the same time, the 
battle being won by the cock that stood up the longest. The 
Welsh main was on the same plan as our great greyhound con- 
tests, the birds being drawn in pairs, and yg fighting 
conquerors until but two were left to contend for the mastery. 
As, now-a-days, county matches itself against county in the 
cricket-field, so county met county in the cock-pit. Thus, so 
long ago as 1546, Sir Henry Saville, inviting a relative to see 
some cocking, says: ‘‘'There will be Lancashire of one part, 
and Derbyshire of another and Hallamshire of the third 

” In a newspaper of the year 1703, is advertised the 
coming off of a great match at the Bowling-green behind 
Gray’s Inn Wall, to last the whole week, between the gentle- 
men of Bedfordshire and Berkshire, and the gentlemen of 
Cambridgeshire and Essex; the match to be fought by day- 

ight = six guineas the battle, and one hundred guineas the 
battle. 

So werd was the sport in the last century, that the first 
year rby was run for at Epsom, it was deemed necessary 
to strengthen the bill by supplementing the racing with a 
cock-fight between the tlemen of Middlesex and Surrey 
and the gentlemen of Wiltshire ; and it is but just fifty years 
since Charles Dibdin sang: 

To the cock-pit away! 

There's a famous day’s play. 
Quizzes, quidnuncs, and knowing ones there ; 

Bloods, ery» and breeders, 

Stags, sharks, flats, and feeders, 
All crowding like folks at a fair. 
See! the bags are produced, the birds pitted together, 
ee cropped, steel-mounted, without a white 

er, 
All British game breed—each foe seems to measure, 
And they fight till they die, to afford Britons pleasure ! 
—-Chambers’s Journal. 





PLAGIARISM. 


The British Quarterly Review, in noticing the charge of 
plagiarism which is brought against Dumas, pleasantly illus- 
trated over some pages the various shades and de of 
what commonly passes by that name. The most inventive 
minds have not disdained to borrow from their predecessors. 
Virgil borrowed from Homer; Racine from Euripides: Cor- 
neille (in his Cid) from a Spanish dramatist; “Je prends 
mon bien ou je le trouvere,” was the unbashed avowal of 
Moliere, “ Evil betide those who have said or written our 
good things before us,” was the half-comic, half-serious ex- 
clamation of a truly original wit. 

Shakespeare drew largely on chronicles, popular histories 
and story books for his characters and plots; his Greeks and 
Romans frequently speak the very words placed in their 
mouths by Plutarch. “Julius Cesar” was preceded by a 
Latin lay on the same subject, and amongst other things 
“Et tu. Brute,” which rests on no classical authority, was 
taken from it. Voltaire sedulously ran down Shakespeare 
to throw dust in the eyes of the French public, and prevent 
them discovering his obligations to the barbarian, as they 
designated the author of “ Hamlet.” ‘“ L’Ermite” in Zadi 
is a mere paraphrase of Parnell’s poem, “ The Hermit,” an 
the fable of Voltaire’s, “Le Lion et le Marseillaise” is bor- 
rowed from Mandeville. The framework and all the solid 
portions of Mirabeau’s best speeches were notoriously sup- 
plied by Dumont, little being left for the orator but to infuse 
the Promethean fire and vivify the mass. 

A note ir the handwriting of the brothers of Talleyrand 
exists, to the effect that the only breviary used by the ex- 
bishop was “ L’Improvisateur Francaise,” a voluminous col- 


lection of anecdotes A : : 
a Fagen ooo y jests; the fraternal inference being 


nal brilliancy was partly owing to this 
repository. Pascal copies whole pages from Montaigne with- 
out quoting him. Sheridan confessedly acted on Moliere’s 


rinciple—or no principle ; 
a the “ Trip to Sarton, e; he was indebted to Farquhar 


rough ;” th i i a 
logue between Joseph Serhug a. € most admired bit of dia 


y id Lady Teazle is the r 

of a fine reflection in “ - 7? and p Bi nme or dora 
sciously, Tom Jones and Blifil must have influenced the 
conception of Charles and Joseph’Surface. “ With regard to 
the charges about the shipwreck,” wrote Lord Byron to 
Murray, “I think I told you end Mr. Hobhouse years ago, 
that there was not a single circumstance of it not taken from 
fact; not, indeed, from any single shipwreck, but all from 
actual facts of different shipwrecks.” So little was Tasso 
ashamed of occasional imitations of other poets, or incorpo- 
rated details from history, that in his commentary on his 

Rome, ’ he takes pains to point out all coincidences of the 
— i own poems. 

scott lays particular stress in his preface on the i i 

which he has followed the narratives and feo ee on whieh 
his romances are almost uniformly based, but he forgot to 
note that the scene in “ Kenilworth,” where Amy is kneelin 
before Leicester and asking him about his orders of knight- 
hood, was copied from the Egmont of Gocthe. Balzac has 
appropriated for one of his novels an entire chapter of “The 


. 
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NEW 6. 8. “CALIFORNIA.” 


The history of the “ Anchor Line” Steam Packet Com- 
pany is in many respects so remarkable and so_ closely 
identified with the Clyde that very general interest is invari- 
ably centred in any addition to its fleet or extension of its 

e. Year after year the company has been acquiring 
steamers of larger tonnage and more amplefinternal accom- 
modation for passengers, until the fleet now possessed by 
them is amongst the largest afloat owned by one company, 
the tonnage being about 45,000 tons. The latest addition to 
the fleet is the California, which proceeded down the Firth 
June 11,0n a preliminary trip previous to being placed on 
the Glasgow and New York station. The new steamer has 
been built by Messrs. Alexander Stephens & Sons, Linthouse, 
and is of the following dimensions, viz: Length, over all, 
875 feet; breadth of beam, 40 feet 6 inches; and depth of 
hold to — deck 31 feet six inches. The gross tonnage of 
the vessel is 3,434 tons, and she is propelled by compound 
engines of 500 horse power, and which have been con- 
structed at the Finnieston Steamship Works. The engines 
have two cylinders, the stroke being four feet. The vessel 
has been supplied with six boilers, containing eighteen fur- 
naces, and, with a pressure of 60lbs. steam, a speed equal to 
14 knots an hour is expected. The spar deck is a magnifi- 
cent promenade, embracing the entire length of the ship, 
and on which a spacious smoking room and other accommo- 
cation for passengers have been provided. Provision has 
been made for 150 cabin and 900 steerage passengers, besides 
3,400 tons of cargo. The .aain saloon is very 7, | 
fitted up, while the sleeping berths are airy and light. In 
deed every arrangement has been made, and comfort pro- 
vided, which experience and capital could supply, in order 
to make this steamer one of the most complete vessels em- 
ployed in the Atlantic trade. The engines worked with 
great smoothness, and the vibration over all the ship was 
scarcely perceptible. The steam stecring gear worked most 
efficiently, and the appointments for intercommunication 
over all parts of the$vessel are such that the captain and 


bridge. The California is registered in Barrow, and is one of 
the first of the large fleet of steamers proposed to hail from 
that enterprising port. 

We understand that the Anchor Line Company have at 
present other five large steamships in course of construc- 
tion, viz: the Bolivia and Ethiopia, of 4,000 tons each, and 
the Italia, Utopia and Castalia, of less tonnage. Another 
large steamer, sister to the California, named Victoria, is 
already launched, andj is being rapidly completed.— Glasgow 
Herald, June 12th. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 





Chicago prohibits quack medicine posters. 

Alaska sealskins are displacing all other varieties of this 
fur. 

No ornament so appropriate for dinner-taLle or mantel as 
a vase of flowers. Ifa small quantity of spirits of camphor is 
placed in the water contained in the vase, the color and fresh- 
ness of the flowers will remain for a long period. 

The Burmese Ambessadors in London have adopted a 
uniform for their servants, White, scarlet and gold are the 
colors. 

Since the opening of the Palace at Sydenham, in 1854, 
30,976,929 persons have visited the palace. 

Prince Arthur is to join a brigade of the Royal Horse Ar- 
tillery at Peshawur, India. 

In some excavations going on at Ephesus, several bas-re- 
liefs and statues have been found. 

It takes six hundred dollars worth of gold leaf to decorate a 
first-class sleeping-car. 

‘* Small-pox here” and ‘‘ rooms to rent,” are two announce- 
ments on one door in Detroit. 

The proprietors of Punch and John Camden Hotten are 
in a lawsuit about an infringement of the copyrights of Mr. 
Punch. 

A California jury, in a suicide case lately found the fol- 
lowing verdict: ‘‘ We, the jury, find that the deceased was 
a fool.” 

The film of a soap bubble about to burst is only about three 
fourths of the millionth of an inch in thickness. 

The beer stamps issued in the U. 8. during the fiscal year 
ending June 30 was 27,595,600, an increase of 5,000,000 over 
the year previous. 

The representatives of the Press at the Boston Jubilee, 
during the first week, used up twenty-two reams of paper. 

A wealthy man in Pike county, Ind., recently died, having 
left his property to all the widows within a radius of eight 
miles from his residence. 

Nervous old lady (to deck hand on steamboat)—‘‘ Mr. Steam- 
boat man, is there any fear of danger?” Deck hand (care- 
lessly)—‘‘ Plenty of fear ma'am, but not a bit of danger.” 

Once, during the war, Barnum was at Washington, exhibit- 
ing General Tom Thumb and Admiral Nutt. Mr. Lincoln 


can beat you.” 


A youth stepped into a bookstore and asked, ‘‘ What kind 
of pens do you sell here, mister?” ‘All kinds, you young 
rascal,” answered one of the clerks. ‘‘Do you?” said the 
little chap ; ‘‘then give me ten cents worth of pig-pens.” 

Monday being the anniversary of the formation of the Do- 
minion, and known as ‘‘ Dominion Day,” was observed through- 
out Canada as a general holiday. 
A judge, reprimanding a criminal, called him a scoundrel. 
The prisoner replied: ‘‘Sir, I am not as big a scoundrel as 
your Honor’—here the culprit stopped, but finally added— 
** takes me to be.” ‘*Put your words closer together,” said 
the judge. 

‘* Well, Sambo, what’s yer up to nowadays?” ‘‘Oh, I is 
carp'ner and jiner.” ‘‘He, I guess yer is. What department 





do you perform?” ‘What department? Why, I does the 





officers have entire control without almost leaving the sharp 


been formed in this city, is to do away with all the cares and 
troubles of this vexatious world. It intends to ‘‘blend the 
sexes,” beginning that process by putting boys and girls into 
schools at the mature age of 3, and continuing it by making 
every school, club, church, or association of any kind a place 
where men and women shall meet on equal terms. ‘* Moral 
use in dress,” whatever that may be, is to be rigorously incul- 
cated, and the servant-girl system is to be entirely remodelled. 
In fact the whole universe will be at once arranged as it ought 
to be. Anyone who wishes to be freed from any particular 
evil will please drop a line to ‘‘'The Humanitarian League,” 
and the request will be promptly attended to, 

“ Tf I were in California,” said a young fop, in company, the 
other evening, “ instead of working in the mines, I would way- 
lay some miner with a bag of gold, knock out his brains, 
gather up the gold, and run.” ‘‘I think you would do better 
to gather up the brains,” quietly responded a young lady. “A 
man should always secure what he is most deficient in.” 

‘* Who is he?” said a passer-by to a policeman who was en- 
deavoring to raise an intoxicated individual, who had fallen into 
the gutter. “Can’t say, sir,” replied the policeman. ‘‘He 
can’t give an account of himself.” ‘ Of course not,” said the 
other. “How can you expect an account from a man who has 
lost his balance ?” 

A gentleman dining at a cheap restaurant, the other day, was 
heard to give the courageous order: ‘‘ Waiter, let the cheese 
move this way.” It was a cheese very like that on the table 
> was awarded the prize for gymnastics at a country 

ir. 

A young man in Hartford read somewhere that more deaths 
occurred at five o'clock in the morning than at any other hour, 
and now gets up regularly at four, in order to be out when 
Death makes his morning calls. 

A gentloman was introduced to a young lady recently, and 
addressed her as follows: “Where do you live, when at 
home?” To which she promptly replied: ‘‘When I’m at 
home, I live there.” 


A Kansas » paper, in reporting a trial, concludes with: ‘‘ The 
jury returned a verdict of not guilty; but, if the prisoner is 
» he will leave town without loss of time.” 

A celebrated wit was asked if he knew Theodore Hook, 
“Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ Hook and eye are old acquaintances.” 

Instead of carrying bricks in their bats, New Haven people 
now catch turtles in their washtubs when it rains. 

A dumb man recently went to law with adeaf man. The 
latter, of course, was the deaf-endant. 

“* Wherefore, lay apart all filthiness and superfluity of naugh- 
tiness,” was the passage lately under consideration by a Bible 
class at a Presbyterian Sabbath school at Fredonia, N. Y. The 
class could not rd a satisfactory explanation of the phrase, 
and finally asked the sober deacon in charge to solve it. The 
latter candidly acknowledged that he was ignorant of the mean- 
ing, ‘‘unless,” said he, with a countenance as rigid as a ship's 





said: ‘‘You have some pretty small generals, but I think I b 


figure-head, ‘‘it refers to those humps the young ladies wear 
on their backs.” ‘The young men of the class thought the ex- 
planation was reasonable, but the young ladies didn’t. 





Supererogation—Country Maid (having first seen ‘‘ Missus” 

and the children into a cab): O, coachman, do you know the 
principal entrance to Drnry-lane ‘theat——? Crabbed Old 
Cabby (with expression of ineffuble contempt: DoI know! 
Kim aup——! 
, A Word for Sir Wilfred—An advocate for compulsory absti- 
nence from sp‘rituous liquor may found an argument upon the 
fact that the three first letters of Ignorance are convertible 
into Gin. 

Mentor and Tel i U ful Oar: Isay, Muscles, 
how do you account for my breaking down? ‘Trainer (re- 
proachfully): O, werry easily, sir. Yer would read while yer 
wos in course o’ trainin’, and I always told yer that books and 
literatoor and them things spiled the ‘ands, and wos death toa 
good education. 

Counter Irritation—First Customer (entering suddenly) : I 
say, it positively hurts, this hat I bought of you yesterday! 
Second ditto (waiting to be measured, aghast at being taken 
for a shopmar): Au—gh! Hay!! First ditto: Abominably 
bad fit, this hat! Second ditto (recovering his self-posses- 
sion): "Ndeed, sir. A—h——your coat i, most d'cidedly 
sir! 

Priests and Paddies—‘“‘Ireland for the Irish!” is a cry in 
which mobs shouting home rule are joined by priests. 
Thereby, however, their reverences and their lay associates 
express different notions. The people mean what they say; 
their spiritual pastors, and masters, too, that aim to be, mean 
Ireland for the Romish.—Punch. 

Voices of the Night—Cats on the tiles. 

When does a married woman become a spinster again ?— 
When she’s made an aunt, by her brother's wife. 

The Anti-'Tobacco Movement—Lady: Ah, Leggett! I wish 
I could induce you to part witb that pipe! Leggett: Why 
lor, mum, I shouldn’t ha’ thought you smoked; but you're 
werry welcome to it, and you'll find it as nice a little pipe as 
ever you put between your lips! 

Bella and Bells—The Emperor of Germany has presented 22 
cannons to Cologne. cathedral, to be cast into a large bell. 
These canons of the cathedral having seen active service them- 
selves are well qualified to call others to attend service. Of 
course whenever this bell rings it will tell that service is 





-gun. 

Tithe Hour and the Man (the latest from the agricultural dis- 
tricts)—Village Schoolmaster: How many minutes in the 
hour? Pride of the School: Sixty, sir. V.S.: And how 
many hours to theday? P.S.: Nine, sir, and feyther say it 
oughter be eight !—F'un. 

“It’s a Wise Child,” Etc.—Papa: I’m sorry to hear though, 
my dear boy, you have failed again in obtaining a prize this 
quarter. You must be very wooden headed. Dear Boy: Yes, 
pa, I’m afraid I'm a chip of the old block. 

A drunkard is generally a bad arguer, for the oftener he 
comes to the ‘‘ pint,” the more incoherent he is. 

The Shortest Ship in the World—‘‘ Court’-ship. 

The Best Thing Out—An aching tooth. 

A Tight Fit—Delirium-tremens, 

What is the quickest way to get a glass of half-and-half at a 
railway station? Why, to ’ail the porter, to be sure, 
Query—Is “old” port ever “ elder ?”—Judy. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


—_—— 


Tae Treaty.—The next sitting of the Board of Arbitration | his head resting on his right hand. But for the perfect still- 
will take place on July 15, by which time Lord Tenterden | ness, and the ag by upon his face, he might have been 


will be able to have the argument on the part of Great Bri- 


tain put ina printed form. Count Sclopis, President of the 
Board, congratulated the arbitrators on the wisdom and per- 
severance displayed in their deliberations. The brief official 
report of the proceedings of the Board furnished to the press 


reveals nothing which has not been anticipated by the full 
statements made in the British Houses of Parliament. 

The mode of proceeding on the direct claims has not yet 
been ascertained, but it seems probable that the Court will 
consider seriatim the character of the Confederate cruisers, 
and accordingly as they determine that character, adjudge 
England responsible or not for the depredations of one or all 
of these ships. ‘I'he character of the ship being thus deter 
mined, the arbitrators will next consider the award of da ‘ 
on this point, and will probably confer freely with co of 
either side. Should the views of these not too widely differ 
as to the amount of the indemnity, the Court may name a 
gross amount between the two estimates. If there should be 
no hope of reconciling the conflicting estimates, the Court 
will refer the award of damages to the assessors provided for 
by the treaty and so conclude their labors. Now that the 
arbitration goes on at Geneva, it will likewise continue on the 
San Juan question at Berlin. Prince Bismarck will appoint 
distinguished international lawyers to decide the question, 

Queen Victoria is at her resid in Scotland 

A deputation consisting of the Earl of Shaftesbury, Sir Da- 
vid Salomans, Sir Francis Goldsmid, M.P., Mr. E. Baines, 
M.P., Serjeant Simon, M.P., Mr, Julian Goldsmid, M P., the 
Rev. Dr. Adler (Chief Rabbi), Dr. Benisch, and the Hon. A. 
Kinnaird, waited on Earl Granville at the Foreign Office on 
the 7th ult. with ref to the p tion of the Jews in 
Roumania. The noble earl said he had been in communica- 
tion with the guaranteeing Powers, and though Russia had 
previously declined to enter into a joint representation, she 
did not decline to make some sort of protest, His earnest 
desire was to have an end put tothe terrible persecutions 
which had recently taken place in that country against the 
Jewish community. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed 
to inquire into the variougschemes which have been advocated 
for forming a new line of communication between England and 
India by means of a railway across Turkey assembled on the 
10th ult., Sir Stafford Northcote in the chair. Viscount 
Stratford de Redcliffe was called, and said he regarded it as a 
matter of the greatest political importance that there should 
be a better line of communication between England and Asia. 
The opening of such a line would tend to improve the pros- 

ts of Turkey, both in a military and commercial sense. 
The best way of making such a line would be to employ a 

y, but no pany would undertake to make a railway 
in that part of the world without a guarantee from Govern- 
ment. He was of opinion that the guarantee of the Turkish 
Government alone would not be sufficient. But that a guar- 
antee from the British Government would also be required. 
He was of opinion tbat any line made should commence from 
the Mediterranean, in preference to starting from the Black 
Sea, as the further it was from Russiu the better. He did 
not think any difficulties would be thrown in the way of con- 
structing such a line by other countries. It would be desira- 
ble to carry out the scheme by a mixed commission of English 
and Turks. Lord Sandhurst also gave evidence as to the de- 
sirability of a better line of communication with India through 
Turkey. 

A square, near Carlyle’s residence, in Chelsea, England, has 
been named Carlyle-square. 

Captain Morrill, of Rokeby, the President of the Londoh 
Four-in-Hand Club, is the son of the friend of Sir Walter 
Scott, whose name is associated with the poem of “ Rokeby.” 


The Empress Eugenie is ill, and it is thought she will have 
to undergo a surgical operation such as will permanently dis- 
figure her face. 

A man calling himself Dr. John Hamilton, carrying on bu- 
siness in Oxford-street, London, was recently brought before 
Mr. Knox, one of the London police magistrates, charged with 
unlawfully pretending to be a doctor of medicine. It was 

roved that the defendant styled himself, on his shop front, 
‘J. Hamilton, M.D., Surgeon,” and that he was not on the 
English Medical Register. The defence was that he was a 
member of the Metropolitan College of New York. Mr. Knox 
fined him $8 and costs. His solicitor applied for a case, 
which was granted, and the question whether the possession 
of a foreign degree entitles a man to style himself ‘* Doctor,” 
and so to imply that he is registered under the Medical act, 
will, therefore, now be argued before the Court of Queen's 
Bench. 

The London 7imes says :—According to advices by the last 
mail, South Australia has a scheme of gigantic proportions t« 
be introduced to English capitalists, the nature of which illus- 
trates the universal faith in the existing readiness of our pub- 
lic to scatter their money wherever it may be demanded. The 
idea is to bring out a company under Parliamentary sanction 
to promote the construction of a railway from Port Augusta 
to Port Darwin, with branches, if considered desirable, to- 
ward Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane. It is anticipated 
that the first cost of this great trans-continental line will not 
be less than £10,000,000, and to induce Eng!ish capitalists to 
engage in it a concession of 200,000 acres of land, laid out in 
85 alternate blocks along the proposed route, will be asked 
for. The bulk of the territory to be included in this endow- 
ment is admitted to be at present worthless; but, with a facile 
meavs of communication with the seaboard established, it 
may b luable for p gm reg available oe ee 

wth of tropical products. @ company expect to ve 
- ont in Nev cach placing their sch on the London mar- 
ket, and announce that fourteen years will be required in car- 
rying out the works. The statute acres thus proposed to be 
alienated from the public lands amount to three times the 
acreage of England, Ireland, and Scotland. 


At Marlborough-street lately, Major the Hon. Alfred Walter 




















Charteris was summoned for assaulting James Nicholls, a 


waiter at the Richmond Club Chambers, St. James's place. 
There was a cross summons taken out by Major Char- 
teris against Nicholls for indecent conduot. It appeared 
that Major Charteris bad seen from the house of his father, 


Lord Elcho, what he believed to be indecent conduct on the 
part of Nicholls, who was in the opposite house. He at once 
went to the house, which was an hotel kept ry, Miss 

ie case 


Green, and ejected Nicholls without ceremony, T 
was adjourned, 


A corr dent at Trieste gives the following details of the | signed by names of so much weight. He had also received 
death of Charles Lever at that City on June 1: ‘He died} from other associations and committees in Dublin memorials 
quietly, and without a struggle, in his sleep between 12 and | which assured him as to the character and the motives of those 
2 p. m. When I saw his remains, a little before 5, he was | signing them; still the entire responsibility of advising on 
lying, with his coat and waistcoat off, on his right side, with | the subject must in with her Majesty's Ministers. At the 
hazard of some misconception they had endeavored to deal 
leniently with cases of political offences, and to distinguish 
clearly between such and those having elements in addition. 
Her Majesty's Government are not able to agree with those 
who contend that the remaining Fenian prisoners are 
political offenders, and they feel it their duty to decide for 
themselves what cases are, and what are not, to be viewed as 
within that category. The Government are unable to regard 
the remaining Manchester cases as entitled to the benefit of 
this distinction, still less to regard the cases of the seventeen 
soldiers who torm the bulk of the remaining prisoners as éxti- 
tled to a special leniency. In these circumstances he'regréts 
that the Government feel themselves precluded from compli- 
ance with the request. The association passed a resolution 
declaring the reply most disappointing; and Mr. Gladstone’s 
recent; condu:t with regard to the release of the prisoners very 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Butt has stated in a letter that the Cabi- 
net were not unanimous in their decision, and that Mr. Glad- 
stone himself was among the dissentients. 








































































sleeping only. e heart's action simply died out. Poor 
fellow! it was the death he wished for, as he greatly dreaded 
a long and painful struggle. We laid his remains beside 
those of his wife, last evening, at a little after6. Her death 
broke his heart. From the time she died his recent illness 
dated, and he has not remained long behind her. I never 
saw a man who attached to himself those who were at all inti- 
mate with him ashe did. I knew him but for a short period, 
and I really loved him. He had an immense funeral. He 
ft his affairs thoroughly arranged; the very money for the 
penses of the interment was found in an envelope, with 
these words, ‘The modest sum I wish expended on my 
funeral.’” 

There was, on June 1, an amvsing affair in the House of 
Commons. bo Trench presented If to take his seat 
for County way, in room of Capt. Nolan. When he 
walked up the floor to sign the book, escorted by two Libe- 
rals—Mr. Dodson and Capt. Beaumont—everybody expected 
he would take his seat on the Ministerial side of the House. 
After he had been formally presented to the Speaker, he 
crossed over to the Conservative benches. He was in the ect 
of taking his seat on these when Mr. Kinnaird rushed after 
him to intercept the carrying out of his purpose, evidently 
thinking there was a mistake. With smiling and radiant face 
the member for Perth seized the Home Rule captain by the 
arm and tried to pull him over to the Liberal side, probably 
explaining the while that that was the proper resting-place 
for his political opinions. Capt. Trench, however, amid the 
unrestrained Jaughter of the House, shook himself clear of the 
grasp of his bland chaperon, and took his place among the 
followers of Mr. Disraeli. Capt. Trench is not a strict Con- 
servative, and the Echo suggests that he went there because 
there was more room, and crowding is objectionable this hot 
weather. J 

Dispatches received from Mr. Stanley, the correspondent of 
the New York Herald, who was sent in search of Dr. Living- 
stone, establish the safety of the great traveller. Mr. Stanley, 
in his ee" to penetrate into the interior of Africa, met 
with difficulties which would a almost insurmountable. 
On endeavoring to reach Ujiji, he learned that Mirambo, the 
King of Ajowa, declared that no caravan should pass Ujiji ex- 
cept over his body. Stanley relates that he attached himself 
to a body of Arabs who bad declared war against Mirambo. 
Two villages were attacked and captured and the inhabitants 
driven away. The next day the correspondent was prevented 
from continuing his movements by a fever; the Arabs fell into 
an ambush and were routed, and he was abandoned by most of 
his men. He fortified the houses, and, collecting 150 fugitives, 
displayed the American flag. It is difficult to imagine what 
significance the barbarous chief attached to this symbol, but it 
seems to have secured Stanley from attack. He pushed for- 
ward over the desert for a distance of 400 miles, and finally 
reached Ujiji. At that place he noticed in the center of a group 
of Arabs, pes | contrasting with the sun-burnt faces of the 
natives, ‘‘a hale-looking, gray-bearded white man wearing a 
naval cap with a faded gold band and red woolen shirt, pre- 
serving a demeanor of culmness before the Arabs.” Thie was 
Dr. Livingstone. The natural reflection, on reading the 
account of Stanley’s adventures of a few months, is that the 
strangest circumstance of all is that Dr. Livingstone ever lived 
to be discovered. 

A laborer named Robert Lee was c at the Marylebone 
police-court recently with the murder of James Brown, also a 
laborer. The two men had a drunken quarrel in a public. 
house in Stanh it, Hampstead-road, on the night of 
Whitsun Monday, and about twenty minutes afterwards, while 
Lee was talking to a woman in the street, Brown came up, the 
quarrel was renewed, and Lee stabbed the other man with a 
large spring-kuife. He was taken to the hospital, where he 
died. A detective stated that both men were ticket-of-leave 
men. They were friends, »nd had been convicted pr bangers 
and uttering counterfeit coin. From what he had h the 
isoner fell out with the deceased about some bad money. 
r. D'Eyncourt committed the prisoner for trial on the capital 
charge. John Fitzgibbon, who was charged at the same court 
with causing the death of his wife by throwing her out of a 
window, was discharged. ‘The magistrate considered that no 
jury would convict on the evidence. 

The case of the ‘* Peckbam Ghost ” was before Mr. Ellison 
at the Lambeth police-conrt lately. A girl named Nott was 
charged with having broken a large ber of wind in 
Peckham. A detective said that in consequence of a number 
of windows being smashed in Charles-street,; Peckham, he 
went to the house of the defendant, and while there, heard a 
smashing of glass, and fuund her close to a square that had 
been broken. Other evidence showed that after windows 
were broken she was seen torun in doors. Mr. Ellison, after 
hearing evidence for the defence, said there could be little 
doubt about the case, but he was only able to convict the de- 
fendant of two breakages, for which she would have to pay 
7s. 6d. damages, 2s. 6d. fine, and 28. costs. He warned the 
parents that if the girl came before him again under similar 
circumstances, he should send her to a reformatory. 

A coroner's jury near Wigan investigated lately the details 
of a peculiarly shocking homicide. An old man had been 
knocked down on the highway and stabbed and kicked until 
he died, by a gang of ruftians, four of whom have been com- 
mitted for trial on the charge of wilful murder. The coroner 
described the crime as a “cold-blooded murder;” and de- 
nounced the “ abominable practice of kicking which prevails 
inthe district ;” and the jury expressed the opinion that judges 
and magistrates ought to pass severe sentences on persons 
guilty of crimes of violence. 


THE CONTINENT. 


The treaty providing for the evacuation of French territory 
by the German troops, which was signed last Saturday night. 
by Count Remusat and Count von Arnim, requires the ratifica- 
tion of the French and German Governments within one week 
after having been signed. Ono-half milliard francs of the war 
indemnity are te be paid two months after the ratification of 
the treaty, when the Departments of the Marne and Upper 
Marne are to be e ted ; the d half of this milliard on 
the Ist of March, 1873, and one milliard franes on the Ist of 
March, 1874, when the Departments of the Ardennes and 
Vosges are to be evacuated. The last milliard francs of the 
indemnity, with the accrued interest thereon, 1s to be paid on 
the Ist of March, 1875, when the Departments of the Meuse 
and Meurthe and the Fortress of Belfort are to be evacuated. 

In the National Assembly, on Monday, M. Pousat read the 
text of the treaty for the evacuation of France just concluded 
with Germany. Great disappointment was felt when it was 
found that by the clauses of the treaty, although certain 
districts are to be gradually evacuated, Gefmany has the right 
to maintain the full strength of the army of occupation in 
France until the war indemnity ir entirely liquidated. 

The Minister of Finance did not submit, at Monday's session, 
his bill for raising a new loan to meet the obligations of the 
treaty. 

M. Emile Ollivier, speaking lately with a friend of affairs in 
France said: ‘* The striking feature of the political situation 
is this: The question is no longer one of liberty, of a parlia- 
mentary system, of a choice between dynasties, At home the 
question is whether our civilization shall be devoured by the 
barbarians of whom Lamartine and Tocqueville esied ; 
abroad the question is whether France is to be broken up, and 
to disappear like those islands which have suddenly been 
swallowed up by the sea with their towns and inhabitants. 
At home we have the army of spoliution and devastation in 
process of organization; abroad that of invasion and dis- 
memberment. It is of these things we ought always to be 
thinking, and it is of them that no one thinks. It is the mad- 
ness of despair. In solitude we see things much more clearly 
than in acrowd. May God protect us, and raise up among us 
some great citizen, or we are lost.” 


A meeting of the leaders of the various parties in the German 
Reichstag, with the exception of the Center, was held on June 
15, at which the following proposal to supersede the present 
bill relating to the Jesuits was agreed to. 1. The Government 
to bring in a bill prohibiting the order of Jesuits and all such 
orders and congregations connected therewith. The establish- 
ment of new branchea of such orders is also to be forbidden, 
and the dissolution ordered of all those at present existing 
within a period of not more than six months, which, however, 
is to be fixed by the Federal Council. 2. Members of those 
orders and congregations, if foreigners, to be expelled from 
the Empire, and if natives, to be ordered away from certain 
places or to be interned in places assigned for that ; 
8. The order for the execution of this law, which be in- 
trusted to the highest police authorities of the country, will be 
issued by the Federal Council, before whom all complaints 
respecting the execution of the law will be laid, but com- 

laints shall in no way hinder the execution of the law. The 
ederal Council may appoint a special counmittee for that pur- 

.” This proposition has since been substantially adopted 
y the Reichstag. 


The Spanish Government has received advices pronouncing 
false the reports of the landing of filibustering expeditions in 
the Island of Cuba. A decree is promulgated in the Gaceta 
accepting the resignation of Count Valmaseda, Captain- 
General of Cuba, and appointing General Ceballos to’ fill the 
place provisionally. The decree also removes Gomez Puledo, 
Captain-General of Porto Rico, and appoints Simon Latorre 
his successor. 

A royal decree has been promulgated, dissolving the Cortes, 
ordering elections for members on the 24th of August, and 
convoking the new Cortes on the 15th of September. 

The King will soon revisit the northern provinces of the 
Kingdom, passing through those which have been most dis- 
turbed by the Carlist agitation. 

The Republicans have resolved to oppose every form of 
monarchical government in Spain, to acknowl no monar- 
chical authority, and to abstain from all election while monarchy 
exists in the country. At the same time numbers of the 
majority in the Cortes and former members of the Ministry 
belonging to the Conservative party have determined to with- 
draw the political arena. 

Tamberlik’s daughter, lately reported to be afflicted with 
incurable blindness, is now, it is said, likely to recover her 
sight, in a short time. She is at Madrid. 


The Emperor of Austria is to visit the Court of Berlin 
between the 2d and 10th of September. It is a return visit for 
that paid by the Emperor William at Ischl, but there is little 
doubt that the visit has an important political bearing, a fact 
confirming this view being that Count Andrassy will accompany 
the Emperor. 

The Rome correspondent of the Tagdlatt of Vienna says 
that the Pope has signed a bull (to be kept secret for the 
present) abolishing the veto of the Catholic powers relative to 
the elections of Popes. 

The death of the Princess Soltykoff is announced in London 
papers, as haying occurred in that city, very suddenly, 











Cardinal Cullen has issued a pastoral which alludes to grow- 
ing infidelity. He says, latterly such men as Cromwell, Ro- 
bespierre, and other regicides, men who abused the talents 
given to them by God, men of degraded morals, who rejected 
every principle of the t:ue faith, have been publicly eulogized, 
compared with the saints, and proposed to the world for imi- 
tation. The Cardinal stutes, as an indication of the growing 
infidelity, that the professors of Trinity College, Dublin, are 
openly contradicting the gospel by teaching that the wicked 
all not be punished with eternal torments. 

Another letter from Mr. Gladstone has been published in 
the Irish papers. It was addressed to the Dublin Amnesty 
Association, in reply to the memorial of thirty-two Irish 
members of Parliament, praying for the release of the re- 
ae Fenian prisoners. Mr. Gladstone says that a re- 
spectful as well as a friendly attention is due to a memorial 
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GOLD BONDS. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad is being 
rapidly constructed, and when in complete 
operation will traverse for a thousand miles 
the finest wheat-growing country of the 
North — through fertile lands and rich val- 
leys, lying in the midst of a temperate climate, 
with immense deposits of mineral wealth in- 
cluded in its landed possessions, all of which 
offer the highest inducements to the speedy 
settlement and. development of that most 
productive and valuable section of our coun- 
try 


satisfactory, the bonds being a first lien on 


the great Railroad and its traffic,"besides being 
a FIRst and ONLY Mortgage on the valuable 
lands at the rate of 50 acres to every $100 


issued by it. 


The vast profits that must result to the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC ROAD when in and hi by a first mortgage 


The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$1352345425. 


LocaL COMMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 





FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 


$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Manacers, 
No. 88 Watt Srreet & 202 Broapway, New York. 





ve wey oti neon 0] QT JOSEPH & DENVER CITY 


gold bonds of the Company is ample and 


Railroad Company’s 
ist ety Bonds 


are being absorbed an increasing demand 
for them. 

—— being the obligation of a wealthy 

— composed of men of experience 

h-toned commercial ms they are 

on the road, rev- 


complete working order, is a guarantee of | €nues, land grant, franchise and equipments, 


the profitableness of the investment, while 
the safeguards thrown round the security of 
the loan render it of absolute safety, only 
second to the security offered by the Govern- 


ment loans, which return but little over one- 
half the income assured to the holders of 
Northern Pacific 7-30 Gold Interest Bonds, 


which are being sold freely by ns at par and | 2ominations, $1,000, $500 and $1 


accrued interest in currency. 


* 


Jay Cooke & Co., 


New York, Philadelphia & Washington. 





combined in one mortgage, and are readily 
negotiable both in the markets of this coun- 
try and Europe. 

A liberal inking fund provided in the 
mortgage deed must advance the price upon 
the closing of the loan. Principal and in- 
terest payable in GoLp. Interest at eight (8) 
per cent. perannum. a semi-annually, 
free of tax. Principal in thirty years. De- 
, Coupons 
or Registered. 

Price 97 

from Feb. 15, 
Maps, alien “documents, and informa- 
tion furnished. 

eee! ‘armers’ Loan and Trust Com- 

ay of New York. 

The diminished quantity of these Bonds 
for sale, and the increase demand absorbing 


oe accrued interest in Currency, 


t#"For sale by Banks and Bankers gen-| them, warrant the belief that they will soon 


erally. 





JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 Wau. Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 


Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 


ConsoLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 


Exchange on London and Paris, 





TAPSCOTT’S 
GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anp 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 

Passage Tickets issued for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 


From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 
from Li verpool to New Orleans, by the 


LIVERPOOL AND Peggeaarss STEAMSHIP 
Issue Drafts and Bxohsuge payable in all parts of 
‘ssue ts n rts 
Great Britain and —— ay available fa for x te ¢ 4 
—— of Europe. nd Notes and Ex 
ott, Grote. and Co., Banke ye hy 
pd on William Tapscott and Co., Old Hall, 


verpool, 
Passcn forwarded to all the Western States or 
anada at lowest rates. 


For one COT, BROTHERS ly to 


96 South Stee New York. 


CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES! 


On the Line of the . 


UNION PACIFIC ‘RAILROAD. 


A LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 
Or THE 


Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America. 





3,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
NOW FOR SALE! 


ese lands are in the central 
oe =  e dist 
central line of the great 
rican Gentiowt and for grai aro 
raising unsurpassed Sy agin the ni 7 ee 
CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given. 


rtion of the United 
orth Latitude, the 
eimperae Zone of _— ‘Ame- 


be sought for at an advance considerably 
above the present subscription price at which 
they can now be had through the principal 
banks and bankers throughout the ene 
and from the undersigned, who unhesitatingly 
recommend them. 

TANNER & CO., Bankers, 

No. 11 Wall Street, New York. 





Banking House 
OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
ither Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Four per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 


We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 


We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwares 
on 


The Imperial Bank, 
Messrs, Clews Habicht & Co, { London. 


The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 
The Nationa Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 


We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
en demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 


Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the world. 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 
Travelers’ Credits. 








and more convenient to market than can be found else- CIRCULAR NOTES a EXCHANGE 


where. 
FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 


THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 es” dealt jin on Commission. 


Acres. 


Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 


Send for the new deacrip tive hiet, with new 
ish German, 3 wedish and POR 


ma ublished in En 
Da Fish? mailed free A ~ -&, pyr 


F. 18, 
Land Conteniosionee U. P.R. R. Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 


URION BANK OF LONDON. 


and T » Credits and Franc Ex- 
a on PARIS. 
Railway and other Loans negotir ‘ed. 





Stocks 
Interest on 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 








BANKING HOUSE OF 
WwooD & DAVIS, 


No. 31 Pine St.. New York, May 1, 1872 


We to inform our friends that we have 
this day formed a Copartuership for tranract- 
ing the hastnes of BANKERS and DEALERS 
in RAILROAD BONDS, under the name of 
WOOD & DAVIS. 


{%. We will receive money on deposit, subject 
to draft at sight, allowing Interest according 
to the nature of the account. 


The purchase and sale of Railroad Bonds 
will be made a special feature of our business ; 
and we shall keep on hand a variety of choice 
Bonds of well- established Roads, with which 
to supply investors. 


Bonds of new Roads furnished at subscrip- 
tion prices, as offered on our market, without 
commission. 


Reports and Circulars sent, and informa- 
tion furnished about Railroad Bonds, &., &., 
without charge. 

ant members of the New York Stock Ex- 

we are prepared to execute orders in 

Gov RNMEN BONDS, GOLD AND 
RAILROAD STOCKS. 

Our experience in Banking and knowledge 


of investment securities, we trust will entitle 
us to the confidence of capitalists. 


Cc. D. WOOD, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co., 


SAM'L D. DAVIS. 
BANKERS’ 





AND BROKERS’ — 


Advertising Association, 


42 BROAD STREET, 
New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making contracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
- — advertisements throughout the United 

5 an 


ALEX. "ROBT CHISOLM, Pres't. 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 





ALSO, 
Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


AGENCY OF THE 
Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 





COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for i) in Europe, China and J the East 

and West Ind _ and South America. so Circular 

es “ Credit for Travellers available in ‘all parts of 
ic Wi 


Demand and Time Bills of Eacheome, ble in 
London and elsewhere, bought and mens 


rates ; also Cable Trans! fers. on Scot- 
land and seaene, also on on Canada, British Columbia 
Banking 


and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other 
business transacted. 
JOHN PATON, Agent. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 





Ge _UncurnreENt Baxx 3 Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
om, Warrants, Excnanes, &c., &c., Bought 
“Ona Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 


DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
&c., made upon all points 


TES DRAFTS, fc 

N 

and remitted for prompt‘ pily. 
RRESPO! 


w ~~ ‘of this honse, 
npon ha’ their business attended to with th daciity 
ba des, 
EW 


‘ORK CORRESPONDENTS’: HENRY CLEWS 
CO. KOUNTZE BROTHEKS. 


SAFE! ANDHPROFITABLE ! 


THE: 


CANADA SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY CO.’S 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
30 Years. 


SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


AT 


90 and ACCRUED INTEREST. 


The Road runs from Buffalo to the Detroit 
River, and is the Eastern link in the new 
Arr Linz From BurFaLo To Curcago, and 
has been under construction for about two 
years past by railroad men who have seen 
the necessity for a Steel Rail, Low Grade 
Short Route between the great railroad sys- 


tems which diverge from Chicago, Toledo 
and Buflalo. 


Among the Builders of the Road, by whose 
cash subscriptions 220 miles (out of 290) have 
already been graded, bridged and made ready 
for the superstructure, a large part of the 
steel rails bought, all of the materials for the 
stations, and a part of the equipment pur 
chased, are: 

MILTON COURTRIGHT, JOHN F. 
TRACY, DAVID DOWS, WILLIAM L. 
SCOTT, HENRY FARNHAM, R. A. 
FORSYTH, HENRY 4H. PORTER, 
JOHN M. BURKE, M. L. SYKES, Junr., 
B. F. ALLEN, all directors, either in the 
Chicago and Nerthwest or the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific; GEORGE OP- 
DYKE, of the Midland road; JOHN B. 
ALLEN, SIDNEY DILLON, DANIEL 
DREW, J. 8S. CASEMENT, J. and J. 
STEWART and F. H. WINSTON. 

THE ROAD will be 


33 Miles Shorter Than Any 
Other Road, 


either BUILT or in contemplation, between 
Buffalo and Chicago, and will also shorten 
the distance between Toledo and Buftalo 
23 miles. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire 
line does not exceed FIFTEEN FEET to 
the mile, and Ninety-s:x per cent. of the 
Road IS STRAIGHT. 

The ROAD WILL BE COMPLETED 
and in running order on or before December 
the 31st of this year. 

The principal and interest of the bonds 
are payable either in New York, London or 
or Frankfort. 

We confidently recommend the bonds to 
all classes of investors. 


LEONARD, 
SHELDON: 


and FOSTER. 
NO. 10 WALL ST., N. ¥.- 
NOTICE. 

HAVING BECOME ASSOCIATED 
WITH Messrs. LEONARD, SHELDON & 
FOSTER in the Agency of the CANADA 
SOUTHERH RAILWAY CO., we offer the 
abuve-named Bonds for sale. 

After a through investigation, we recom- 
mend them to our friends and customers as & 
SURE AND RELIABLE INVESTMENT. 

Phamphlets and all information furnished 
on application. 


WINSLOW, LANIER & Co., 
27 Pine Street, 














